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PREFACE. 

These  pages  have  been  written  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  "  Domestic 
Service  "  as  it  is  to-day,  the  one  great  cause  of  its  collapse 
and  failure,  the  remedy  for  righting  it,  and  if  worked  upon 
the  lines  suggested,  what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  future. 
If  the  language  is  in  some  portions  rather  warm,  the 
writer  trusts  she  will  be  pardoned,  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  demand  plain  speaking.  Those  who  know  best 
how  matters  stand  in  regard  to  mistresses  and  servants 
will  be  the  least  inclined  to  criticise. 

George  Eliot  has  said  in  one  of  her  books  something  to 
the  effect  that  "  people  are  interesting  in  conversation 
in  proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon 
which  they  are  speaking."  If  this  rule  should 
apply  to  writing,  then  may  the  writer  hope,  without 
vanity,  to  excite  some  interest,  however  small,  in  her 
attempts  to  benefit  her  sex,  as  the  following  pages  are 
the  outcome,  but  certainly  not  all  the  experience,  of 
thirty  years'  suffering  as  a  mistress,  and  seeing  others 
suffer. 

AMARA  VERITAS, 
1899. 
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THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM: 

AN  ATTEMPT  AT  ITS  SOLUTION 

BY    AN 

EXPERIENCED    MISTRESS. 
CHAPTER  I. 

THE   PROBLEM    ITSELF. 

AMONGST  the  many  social,  philanthropic,  and 
progressive  movements  that  are  engrossing  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  to-day,  there  are  few 
in  which  women  are  not  taking  part.  There 
is  one  vexed  question,  however,  affecting 
nearly  every  home,  and,  therefore,  the  very 
basis  of  our  country's  well-being  and  happiness, 
the  solution  of  which  appears,  so  far,  to  be  very 
much,  if  not  entirely,  neglected. 
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When  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  "  Servant 
Question,"  I  fear  the  affirmation  will  provoke  a 
smile  on  the  lips  of  some,  a  sneer  on  those  of 
others  ;  but  let  those  laugh  and  sneer  who 
will,  I  shall  prove  that  the  matter  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  everything  connected  with  our 
present  life  which  springs  out  of  the  home,  that 
grows  there,  and  by  which  the  characters  of 
men  and  women  are  made  or  marred. 

It  is,  therefore,  all  the  more  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  wrongs,  disadvantages,  and  dis- 
abilities, also  the  inequalities  and  injustices, 
with  which  "  Domestic  Service,"  as  compared 
with  other  systems  of  labour,  is  crowded,  should 
have  been  permitted  to  go  on  so  long  uncheckec 
and  unreformed ;  but  the'  whole  situation  has 
now  become  so  perfectly  intolerable  that  it  is 
more  than  time  we  had  remedial  measures. 

The  "  Servant  Question "  is  considerec 
essentially  a  "Woman's  Question,"  but  it  is 
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only  so  to  a  certain  extent,  for  it  is  one  that 
largely  affects  men  and  children  as  well  ;  the 
three  are  so  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the 
home  that  what  affects  one  affects  all. 

Of  the  very  great  importance  of  this  "  Ser- 
vant Question  "  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
matter,  or  suffered  under  the  existing  con- 
dition of  affairs,  can  but  be  convinced. 

It  is  said  that  "  she  who  rocks  the  cradle 
rules  the  world."  This  is  perfectly  true.  The 
home  is  the  nursery  and  preparatory  school 
of  the  world.  It  is  there  our  future  leaders  of 
men  are  getting  their  early  training.  It  is 
there  our  future  great  and  good  women  are 
also  receiving  those  first  lessons  that  will 
enable  them  to  take  their  part  in  the  battle  of 
life.  In  the  home  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
health  and  happiness.  And  yet,  with  issues 
so  momentous  at  stake,  matters  in  the  home 
are  at  present  in  such  a  condition  that,  except 
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the  actual  sufferers  themselves,  no  one  can  have 
any  adequate  idea  of  what  the  mistresses  of 
to-day  are  enduring  there  at  the  hands  of  their 
servants. 

In  the  first  place,  the  latter  are  not  easily  to 
be  got,  the  demand  tremendously  exceeding  the 
supply.  There  is  something  wrong  here  to 
begin  with,  for  there  is  scarcely  another  form 
of  business  or  industry  in  which  a  more  than 
sufficient  number  of  assistants  are  not  available. 

Then,  when  after  an  enormous  amount  of 
trouble  and  expense  we  get  our  servants,  we 
have  to  allow  them  to  do  pretty  much  as  they 
like,  else  they  will  not  stay.  Of  course,  there 
are  people  who  will  cry  out  against  this 
assertion,  and  say  they  can  always  get  servants, 
and  they  do  not  allow  them  to  do  as  they  like. 
We  all  know  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
and  these  persons  are  the  exceptions  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  servants 
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can,  in  the  main,  work  their  own  sweet  wills, 
that  mistresses  are  consequently  very  much 
in  their  power,  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
needless  suffering  and  misery  is  entailed,  and 
that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  what  is 
wrong  in  the  whole  system  should  most  certainly 
be  put  right,  at  once  and  for  ever. 

One  lady,  writing  upon  the  "  Servant 
Question,"  says :  "  Servants  have  spoiled  my 
life."  Another  :  "  I  should  be  happy  but  for 
the  servants."  Another:  "They  are  the  pest 
of  my  life,  and  yet  I  cannot  do  without  them." 
Another  :  "  They  are  indeed  necessary  evils." 
Another :  "  I  am  perfectly  worn  out,  and  sick  to 
death  of  servants."  Another :  "They  have  been 
more  than  anything  else  the  cause  of  angry 
words  between  my  husband  and  myself  in 
our  married  life."  Another :  "  They  have 
broken  my  spirit,  and  ruined  my  health." 
Another  :  "  But  for  my  children,  I  would  prefer 
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to  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone,  rather  than 
be  so  constantly  harassed  by  them/'  Another  : 
"  We  live  in  a  state  of  perpetual  fermentation 
and  unrest  through  them,  not  knowing  what 
the  next  minute  may  bring  forth."  Another  : 
"  Their  waste  and  extravagance  are  beyond  all 
bounds."  Another  :  "  They  are  certainly  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  situation,  for 
they  do  as  they  like."  Another  :  "  I  am  an  old 
woman  before  my  time,  through  servants." 
Another,  writing  the  other  day,  said  :  "  You 
used  to  say i  I  did  not  know  I  was  born '  in  regard 
to  the  *  Servant  Question.'  I  do  now.  I  have 
a  cook  who  sometimes  sends  up  part  of  the 
dinner  and  forgets  the  other  half ;  one  day 
she  forgot  it  altogether.  When  gently 
remonstrated  with,  she  said  :  ( I  didn't  come 
'ere  to  kill  myself  with  your  work.  I  came 
becos  I  'eard  it  was  an  easy  place,  and  plenty 
of  good  livinV  My  house  is  just  filthy,"  added 
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my  friend,  "  and  I  dare  not  say  a  word,  else 
they  will  just  rise  and  walk  out."  Surely  a 
nice  state  of  matters  in  our  boasted  civilisation  ! 

Another  lady,  writing,  says :  "I  dare  not 
say  anything  is  wrong,  in  case  I  receive  notice 
on  the  spot — and  I  might  get  worse,  or  none 
at  all ;  I  therefore  put  up  with  an  otherwise 
almost  intolerable  state  of  matters." 

Ah,  that  is  just  it ;  servants  are  so  scarce, 
and  they  are  so  much  required  nowadays, 
when  there  is  such  a  straining  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  they  have  so  little  difficulty 
in  getting  situations,  that  they  feel  they  can  do 
just  as  they  like — that  they  have,  in  fact,  under 
present  conditions,  mistresses  quite  in  their 
power. 

Let  anyone  take  up  a  daily  paper,  and  therein 
he  or  she  will  see  hundreds  of  advertisements 
for  servants,  and  but  very  few  from  domestics 
seeking  employment.  There  are  plenty  of 
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young  ladies  wanting  genteel  posts,  and  single 
ladies  and  widows  requiring  situations  of  trust, 
with  bachelors  and  widowers ;  but  cooks, 
general  servants,  housemaids,  and  nursemaids 
advertising  for  situations  are  seldom  met  with. 
If,  however,  my  husband  advertises  for  a  clerk, 
or  cashier,  or  porter,  he  gets  hundreds  of  answers 
—literally  hundreds.  It  is  quite  an  impossi- 
bility to  read  them  all.  If  a  drapery  firm  is  in 
want  of  either  male  or  female  assistants,  it  can 
secure  any  number. 

Truly  this  points  unmistakably  to  one  con- 
clusion :  that  there  is  something  terribly  wrong 
in  the  relations  between  mistresses  and 
servants — a  something  that  one  does  not  find 
in  any  other  sphere  of  labour,  and  nothing  ever 
seems  to  be  done  towards  achieving  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

Sometimes,  when  Parliament  has  risen  for  the 
"  Autumn  recess,"  and  everybody  has  left  town 
who  can  for  the  moors  and  elsewhere,  when 
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topics  are  scant  and  columns  require  rilling,  one 
of  the  " dailies"  has  the  magnanimity  to  give 
poor  women  an  "  innings  "  in  its  pages  by 
allowing  the  "  Servant  Grievance  "  to  have  an 
airing  ;  but  the  whole  affair  strikes  one  painfully 
as  partaking  rather  of  a  marionette  performance 
than  anything  else.  The  editor  says  :  "  Walk 
up,  ladies,  and  trot  out  your  little  grievances ; 
and  now,  servants,  let  us  hear  yours."  The 
spectators  look  on  amusedly,  and  when  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  the  editorial  door  closes, 
and  the  females  retire  to  pursue  their  various 
avocations  in  the  old  beaten  tracks.  No 
purpose  is  served  by  "the  show"  beyond 
providing  entertainment  for  the  spectators. 

As  a  rule,  women  get  but  scant  sympathy, 
if  any  at  all,  from  their  husbands  in  this 
domestic  grievance.  The  cry  is  generally  :  "  I 
get  on  all  right  in  the  City  with  my  employes  ; 
why  can't  you  get  on  with  your  servants  ?" 
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Ah !  here  is  just  where  the  shoe  pinches — 
where  one  can  hit  the  nail  on  the  head.  Each 
and  all  of  these  employes  hare  gone  through  a 
definite  course  of  training  for  their  respective 
positions,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  their  various 
trades,  and  they  have  gone  out  properly  qualified 
for  their  work. 

Clerks  and  cashiers  must  learn  the  art  of 
"  book-keeping."  An  educational  preparation 
has  to  be  undergone  for  banking  and  finance. 
All  drapers'  assistants  and  warehouse  hands 
serve  their  time  before  getting  situations  ; 
whilst  to  be  a  milliner  or  dressmaker,  or  tailor, 
or  confectioner,  or  baker,  or  indeed  anything 
but  a  domestic  servant,  necessitates  certain 
acquired  qualifications,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  obtain  a  situation. 

The  case  is  entirely  different  with  servants. 
They  go  out  from  their  homes  absolutely 
untrained,  a  vast  majority  of  them  from  very 
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poor  homes  indeed,  where  often  large  families 
are  huddled  together  in  perhaps  a  couple  of 
small  rooms,  and  where  of  course  the  work  is 
done  anyhow.  These  girls  go  out,  in  the  first 
instance,  when  very  young,  it  may  be  to  help 
some  poor  mothers.  In  their  first  situations 
they  pick  up  a  smattering  of  desultory  know- 
ledge at  the  expense  of  their  mistresses, 
who  are  the  sufferers  from  all  their  incom- 
petence, ignorance,  mistakes,  and  breakages  ; 
and  when  matters  (for  the  mistresses)  become 
intolerable,  the  girls  pass  on  to  other  placesr 
there  to  go  all  through  the  same  performances 
again ;  and  thus  servants  are  made. 

Their  minds  are  as  untaught  as  their  fingers, 
and  when  they  come  into  conflict  with  ladies 
of  culture  and  a  higher  intelligence,  who  have 
been  trained  in  good  homes  and  at  the  best  of 
schools,  the  result,  naturally,  is  friction. 

Is   this    right?     Is  it  just  that  poor,  over- 
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tired,  and  over-tried  wives  and  mothers  should 
have  this  to  contend  with  in  their  homes,  whilst 
their  husbands  are  having  their  work  done  by 
properly  equipped  and  competent  assistants — 
assistants  who  are  kept  up  to  the  mark  by  time- 
keepers and  a  system  of  fines,  and  who  know 
that,  if  they  left,  their  situations  would  be 
rapidly  filled  up  by  hundreds  of  others  ? 
Well,  then,  why  do  women  permit  it?  Why 
do  they  allow  such  a  state  of  matters  to  con- 
tinue ?  The  remedy  lies  with  themselves. 
Men  will  not  help  them  ;  Parliament  has  not, 
so  far,  attempted  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a  nurse,  for  example, 
who  has  been  trained  for  her  duties.  Whether 
she  is  a  lady  or  not — whether  she  pays  a 
premium  or  not — she  has  to  undergo  a  heavy 
and  laborious  course  of  hard  work  before  she 
receives  her  diploma,  and  she  does  not  receive 
it  until  she  is  properly  qualified  for  her  duties. 
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When  she  goes  into  a  family  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  she  knows  her  work,  and  she  goes 
quietly  about  it ;  consequently  the  family  re- 
pose perfect  confidence  in  her.  All  goes  on 
smoothly  and  well,  and  there  is  no  friction^ 
Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  the  nurse 
has  learnt  her  business  as  our  husbands' 
assistants  have  learnt  theirs.  She  goes  to  her 
engagement  on  a  proper  business  footing,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  everything  works  as  it 
ought  to  work. 

The  root  of  the  whole  matter  lies  here. 
Service  in  these  days  of  progression  must  be 
turned  into  a  business.  Servants  must  be  educated 
for  it,  as  for  every  other  business •,  and  all  trans- 
actions between  mistresses  and  servants  put  upon 
a  sound  business  basis. 

Yes,  we  must  have  our  lives  placed  upon  an 
equality  with  our  husbands'  in  the  matter  of 
the  labourers  in  our  respective  vineyards.  We 
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cannot  longer  have  our  peace  disturbed  and 
our  homes  degraded — yes,  degraded — by  the 
scenes  too  frequently  seen  there,  and  which 
are  caused  by  persons  of  untrained  minds  and 
fingers,  who  know  they  can  do  as  they  like — 
that  ladies  will  endure  almost  anything  rather 
than  be  dragged  into  a  court,  where,  ten 
chances  to  one,  the  magistrates  may  take  the 
side  of  the  servant — as  I  shall  prove  later  on, 
by  my  own  and  others'  experience.  We  cannot 
longer  have  such  incompetent  and  objection- 
able persons,  and  such  scenes,  in  our  homes. 
At  least  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  mistresses  will. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING   SOME  "  REGISTRY  OFFICES." 

ANOTHER  phase  of  the  "  Servant  Grievance  " 
under  which  mistresses  of  to-day  are  literally 
groaning  is  the  manner  in  which  business  is 
conducted  in  many  Registry  Offices. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  a  Registry 
Office  ?  these  answers  might  be  given.  A 
place  where  you  do  not  always  receive  value 
for  your  money.  A  place  where  frequently  you 
receive  nothing  at  all  in  return  for  it.  A  place 
where  any  amount  of  money  is  made,  and  a 
place,  as  a  magistrate  said  from  the  bench 
not  long  ago,  "that  will  really  soon  have 
to  be  taken  under  Government  control,  so 
flagrant  are  the  wrongs  and  injustices  carried 
on  there." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  the  respectable 
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"  offices,"  where  perfectly  well-meaning  and 
thoroughly  conscientious  \vomen  get  a  living 
by  carrying  on  an  honest  and  legitimate  trade — 
those  who  charge  a  modest  fee,  or  perhaps 
none  at  all,  until  they  have  found  you  a  servant, 
and  who  make  it  their  business  not  only  to 
enquire  into  the  character  of,  but  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  person  whose  address  is  given 
to  you. 

No,  it  is  not  with  these  there  is  so  much 
dissatisfaction,  but  with  those  other  Registry 
Offices,  the  larger  ones,  from  which  the  most 
tempting  advertisements  are  sent  to  the  papers— 
so  very  tempting,  indeed,  that  one  is  reminded, 
when  reading  them,  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme  : 

"  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour  ?  "    said  the  spider 

to  the  fly, 

"  "Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour  that  ever  you  did  spy ; 
The  way  into  my  parlour  is  up  a  winding  stair, 
And    I    will    show   you    pretty  things   when    I    get 

you  up  there. 
Will  you,  won't  you,  just  walk  up  my  stair  ? "  etc. 
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Yes  !  Ada,  tall,  neat,  nice  girl,  with  long 
character,  is  waiting  there  to  be  engaged  as 
housemaid — disengaged  now;  so  runs  the 
advertisement. 

Cook,  strong,  active,  willing  country  woman, 
abstainer,  well  up  in  soups,  fish,  entrees,  joints, 
game,  jellies,  etc.  She  is  also  disengaged  and 
waiting,  up  that  winding  stair,  and  the  refrain 
is  still  in  your  ears  : 

"  Will  you,  won't  you,  will  you,  won't  you  just  walk  up 
my  stair  ? " 

And  you,  in  a  desperate  condition,  with  all 
those  hungry  mouths  at  home  to  fill,  and  with  a 
husband  who  is  fond  of  company  and  a  good 
dinner,  think  that  perhaps  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  advertisements  after  all — that  you 
are  uncharitable,  etc.,  and  so  you  walk  into  that 
parlour.  There  may  not  be  any  servants  to  be 
seen,  but  there  is  always  one  person  you  can 
depend  upon — "  The  Spider."  She  pounces 

c 
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on  you,  smilingly  at  first,  with  this  remark  : 
"  Let  me  see,  are  you  upon  our  books  ?  "  You 
answer,  "  No  !  "  and  then  she  says  :  "  Five 
shillings,  if  you  please,  for  booking."  It  may 
be  more,  or  it  may  be  less,  and  there  is  more 
to  be  paid  when  you  get  your  servant — when 
you  get  her!  You  have  to  catch  your  hare 
before  you  can  cook  it,  and  as  you  leave  that 
Registry  Office  with  the  vision  of  Ada  and  the 
capable  country  cook  in  the  dim  distance,  a 
distance  from  which  they  do  not  emerge,  you 
feel  as  you  retrace  your  weary  steps  homeward 
that  you  are  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  woman. 

You  have  travelled  a  long  distance,  it  may  be  ; 
paid  a  railway  fare  ;  your  time  has  been 
wasted,  your  energy  exhausted,  and  it  has  all 
ended  in  smoke.  Or,  if  perchance  you  do 
get  a  servant  after  paying,  say,  ten  shillings  in 
hard  cash,  and  going  another  railway  journey  for 
the  woman's  reference,  she  may  stay  with  you 
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only  a  day,  and  then  seek  "fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new,"  for  servants  like  change, 
and  places  are  easily  obtained.  Only  recently 
a  lady  informed  me  that  she  had  paid  ten 
shillings  for  a  servant  who  stayed  out  all  night 
the  first  night  after  she  came,  which  of  course 
terminated  the  engagement ;  and  this  is  quite 
a  common  occurrence. 

The  Registry  Office  keeper  should  never 
have  recommended  such  a  girl  ;  only  for  those 
of  good  character  should  situations  be  found  ; 
but  as  matters  are  now,  the  more  frequently 
one  changes,  the  larger  the  business  that  is 
done  at  the  Registry  Office.  I  have  paid 
several  fees  for  which  I  have  never  had  any 
value  whatever.  The  Registry  Office  keepers 
said  they  had  no  servants  to  send,  but  they  kept 
the  fee  all  the  same.  Was  this  right — was  it 
fair  and  honourable  ?  Certainly  not.  What 
man  would  put  up  with  such  unfair  and  one- 
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sided  dealing  ?  None ;  and  no  doubt  men 
look  upon  mistresses  who  do  so  with  pity  and 
contempt.  Laws  have  been  made  by  men  for 
men,  and  women  are  only  just  beginning  to 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  they  are  outside  the 
pale  of  most  of  them.  It  took  seventeen  years 
of  incessant  effort  to  get  the  Married  Woman's 
Property  Act  passed.  Prior  to  its  passage  any 
sensual  villain  could  take  his  wife's  earnings  and 
spend  them  on  any  prostitute,  whilst  his  poor 
wife  and  children  might,  and  frequently  did, 
lack  the  necessaries  of  life.  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

Once  upon  a  time  Registry  Offices  were 
places  where  ladies  went  to  interview  servants. 
Now,  however,  they  have  become  places 
where  servants  interview  the  mistresses. 
Suppose  you  go  to  one  of  those  large,  well- 
known  Registries  in  London,  where  this 
interviewing  is  a  special  feature.  When  you 
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enter  you  may  see  a  row  of  females  sitting 
waiting.  Amongst  them  there  is  generally  a 
specimen  of  the  London  lodging-house 
servant — a  poor,  sallow,  worn-out  looking 
woman,  in  rusty  black.  She  wears  an  aspect  of 
hopeless  despondency  on  her  features,  having 
long  since  settled  into  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  automatic  machine.  Near  her  sit 
others,  some  of  them  perchance  respectable, 
well-meaning  young  women,  wanting  situations 
as  housemaids  or  nursemaids  ;  whilst  here  and 
there  are  stout,  self-complacent,  florid  indi- 
viduals, wishing  situations  as  cooks.  These 
women  are  scarce — almost  as  scarce  as  friends 
in  adversity,  and  they  know  it.  They  therefore 
put  a  heavy  premium  upon  their  services,  and 
make  their  own  terms.  As  you  pass  along  the 
line  of  these  women  you  have  to  stand  a  heavy 
fire — you  are  taken  in  from  head  to  foot,  every 
inch  of  you.  Should  you  be  middle-aged,  and 
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not  spend  most  of  your  brains  and  money  on 
dress,  as  alas  !  too  many  women  of  the  present 
day  do,  you  might  hear  the  whisper  go  round  : 
"  An  old  tabby,  who  looks  after  the  dripping 
and  crusts."  Whereas  if  you  are  young  and 
dressy  you  are  looked  upon  with  more 
favour.  Any  lady  who  looks  like  a  bride 
is  simply  jumped  at.  She  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  a  servant  (if  there  is  one  dis- 
engaged), because  the  latter  knows  that 
everything  in  the  house  is  new,  and  bright,  and 
clean,  and  there  will  not  be  much  hard  work 
for  some  time  to  come.  She  also  knows  that 
the  young  wife  will  be  too  much  engrossed 
with  her  husband  and  friends  to  look  much 
after  her,  and  that  possibly  she,  the  bride,  may 
be  an  ignoramus  in  housekeeping,  and  thus  be 
an  ideal  mistress. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  spending  quite 
two  hours  in  such  an  office  as  the  above,  and 
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most  of  that  time  I  was  subjected  to  a  strict 
cross-examination  from  a  woman  who  wanted  a 
cook's  situation.  I  then  asked  another  one 
why  she  had  left  her  previous  place,  and  she 
answered  :  "  Because  I  could  carve  a  joint  as 
well  as  my  master."  I  quickly  left  her,  and 
tried  another,  who  led  me  on  warily.  When 
she  had  almost  reached  the  point  of  being 
engaged  she  asked  if  there  was  any  washing. 
"  Only  the  cloths  you  dirty  in  the  kitchen," 
I  answered. 

"  Well,  mum,  I  wouldn't  undertake  them  ; 
never  washed  a  cloth  in  my  life,"  said  the 
woman. 

"Very  well,"  I  answered ;  "I  am  sorry  for  you, 
as  I  am  afraid  your  education  has  been 
neglected,  but  I  can  put  them  out  with  the 
other  things." 

"  Can  I  always  have  help  when  you  have 
anyone  extra  in  ?"  she  then  asked. 
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"  Certainly  not,"  I  said,  "  as  we  often  have 
friends  popping  in,  but  should  we  have  a 
dinner  party  at  any  time  you  can  have  help." 
(We  never  gave  dinner  parties.) 

"  Have  you  a  gas-stove,  mum,  on  which  I 
can  make  myself  a  cup  of  tea  when  I  come 
down  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ? "  was  her 
next  question. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  rather  impatiently. 

"  Can  I  get  to  church  sometimes  on  a  Sun- 
day morning,  as  well  as  every  Sunday  evening?" 
she  next  enquired. 

"  I  can  promise  Sunday  evenings,  but  not 
the  mornings.  Who  would  cook  our  early 
dinner  if  you  went  out  ? "  I  said. 

"  I  could  put  everything  on,"  she  answered, 
"  and  perhaps  the  housemaid  would  just  look 
at  it  now  and  again." 

"No,"  I  said,  "I  could  not  agree  to  your 
going  out  in  the  mornings." 
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The  last  question,  however,  quite  took  my 
breath  away.  It  was  this : 

"  Would  you  mind  my  going  up  to  my  own 
room  every  afternoon  for  two  or  three  hours' 
rest  ?  And  would  the  housemaid  be  asked  to 
have  my  tea  all  ready,  nice  and  comfortable, 
for  me  when  I  came  down  ?" 

This  was  too  much,  it  being  a  greater  luxury 
than  I  could  indulge  in  myself.  I  had 
to  tell  her  she  was  too  exacting,  for  those 
few  questions  had  been  asked  in  addition 
to  a  host  of  others  by  which  she  had  settled 
everything  in  regard  to  wages,  holidays,  beer, 
perquisites,  followers,  etc.,  etc.  And  so,  after 
much  of  my  valuable  time  had  been  wasted,  I 
left  her  and  the  office,  where  my  fee  still 
remains,  as  fees  of  mine  do  in  many  others  as 
well. 

A  young  lady  with  whom  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted, who  had  passed  through  deep  sorrow, 
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wished  to  go  out  into  the  world  to  work,  and 
thus  engross  her  mind.  Early  one  morning 
she  saw  in  one  of  the  leading  "  dailies  "  an 
advertisement  to  this  effect :  "  Young  lady 
wanted  as  companion  to  two  children,"  in  a 
delightful  spot  on  the  Continent  which  I  need 
not  name  ;  "  nothing  menial,"  was  added. 

"  The  very  thing  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I  will 
go  off  at  once  to  the  Domestic  Agency  before 
anyone  can  have  time  to  be  there,  and  so  stand 
a  better  chance." 

A  friend,  well  versed   in   the   ways   of  the 
.world  said,  "  I  will  come  with  you." 

The  two  started  off  quite  early,  but  not  too 
early  for  that  very  small  waiting  room  to  be 
quite  filled  with  other  ladies  on  a  similar  quest. 
At  a  desk  some  distance  off  sat  the  "  Spider,"  a 
woman  with  dyed  yellow  hair,  dark  eyebrows, 
cold,  merciless,  cruel  eyes,  and  thin  lips. 

One  very  sweet,  ladylike  girl  went  forward 
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to  the  desk,  and  the  following  was  heard  by 
the  ladies  : 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Spider,  "  are  you  on 
our  books  ?"  (opening  one). 

"No,"  said  the  applicant,  "I  have  not 
been  here  before.  I  came  in  from  the  country 
this  morning  by  the  first  train,  seeing  an 
advertisement  for  a  young  lady,  wanted  for  two 
young  children,  etc." 

"  Ah,  yes,  just  so  ! "  said  the  Spider,  speaking 
in  a  cool,  deliberate  tone  ;  "but  my  booking  fee 
is  five  shillings,  and  there  cannot  be  any 
negotiations  until  that  is  paid." 

"  It  is  really  more  than  I  can  afford,"  said 
the  young  lady,  "but  I  would  not  grudge 
it  if  I  could  get  the  situation,  as  it  would  be 
one  that  would  just  suit  me."  (Yes,  poor 
girl — the  advertisement  had  been  designed 
carefully  to  suit  you  and  hundreds  of 
others  !) 
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11  Well,  you  stand  a  very  good  chance,"  said 
the  Spider,  "  being  about  the  first  here  this 
morning,"  and  so  the  aspirant  paid  down  her 
five  shillings,  and  got  in  return,  to  her  disap- 
pointment, the  address  of  some  person  in  the 
country  a  good  way  from  London,  to  whom 
she  was  told  to  write  in  the  first  instance. 

"  Oh ! "  she  answered,  in  a  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment, "  I  had  hoped  for  a  personal  interview- 
writing  is  so  very  unsatisfactory."  But  the 
Spider  had  finished  with  her,  and  called  out 
the  next  victim. 

My  young  acquaintance  and  her  friend  had 
heard  enough  :  they  passed  out  of  the  office, 
and  had  some  conversation  outside  with  the 
young  lady  who  had  paid  the  money,  and  for 
whom  they  felt  much  sympathy. 

Here,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  what  some 
Registry  Offices  are  ;  an  artful  advertisement 
draws  any  number  of  applicants — for  if  there 
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were  several  at  the  office  by  ten  in  the 
morning,  how  many  would  there  not  be  by, 
say,  six  in  the  evening,  each  one  paying  five 
shillings  and  getting  the  same  address  ?  Even 
if  there  had  been  a  bona  fide  lady  in  the 
case  wanting  an  assistant,  she  could  only 
take  one  ;  but  the  Registry  Office  keeper 
might  take  fees  from  perhaps  a  hundred 
applicants,  thus  making  a  very  handsome 
and  substantial  sum  over  the  transaction, 
whilst  ninety-nine  young  ladies  who  could 
ill  afford  to  spare  the  money  each  lost  five 
shillings  over  it.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
system  is  worked  upon  wrong  lines,  is  capable 
of  great  abuses,  and  that  it  is  more  than  time 
that  Parliamentary  measures  were  taken  to 
remedy  whatever  is  wrong  in  the  whole  modus 
operandi. 

A  mistress  of  long  experience,  the  mother  of 
a  large  family,  and  therefore  especially  in  need 
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of  help,  furnishes  me  with  one  of  her  various 
experiences  in  regard  to  Registry  Offices — an 
experience  that  would  be  corroborated  by 
thousands  of  others. 

She  was  once  very  much  in  need  of  a  cook, 
and  seeing  some  tempting  advertisements  in 
one  of  the  papers,  she  wended  her  way  to  the 
office  whence  these  emanated. 

When  she  arrived  there,  she  found  the 
window  full  of  notices  of  servants  wanted, 
but  few,  if  any,  of  servants  requiring  situa- 
tions. 

Inside  the  office,  however,  were  a  few  young 
women  waiting,  one  of  whom  struck  the  lady 
as  being  a  person  very  likely  to  suit,  should  it 
prove  that  she  was  in  want  of  a  cook's 
situation. 

She  was  neither  too  young  nor  too  old, 
strong  and  healthy  looking,  and  not  dressed 
in  a  fashion  unbecoming  her  position,  as  too 
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many  servants  are  when  they  get  out  of  their 
livery. 

My  friend  was  just  upon  the  point  of  speak- 
ing to  her,  when  the  mistress  of  the  office 
came  up  and  said,  "  Our  booking  fee,  madam, 
is  five  shillings,  before  there  can  be  any 
business  done."  After  the  money  was  paid,  a 
conversation  ensued  between  the  lady  and  the 
young  woman,  in  which  the  former  asked, 
"  Can  you  truss  game  and  poultry  ? "  when  the 
answer  came  unhesitatingly  : 

"  I  lived  some  time  in  a  shooting-lodge  in 
Scotland,  where  I  had  to  both  truss  and  cook, 
especially  game,  so  I  rather  fancy  I  know  how 
to  do  them."  This,  with  other  matters,  was  so 
very  satisfactory  that  the  lady  said  she  would 
take  the  young  person  should  the  reference 
prove  reliable  ;  and  as  the  latter  said  she  had 
been  serving  in  a  house  not  far  from  the 
Registry  Office,  the  way  to  which  she 
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volunteered  to  show  my  friend,  the  two 
arranged  to  go  there  forthwith  to  get  the  matter 
settled. 

As  they  were  about  to  leave  the  office,  the 
mistress  of  it  came  up  to  her  customer  again, 
saying,  "  I  hope,  madam,  you  find  all  satis- 
factory in  regard  to  the  young  woman,"  and 
upon  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative 
she  added,  "  There  will  be  another  five  shillings 
to  pay."  Upon  my  friend  protesting,  the 
woman  said,  "You  are  leaving  this  office  with 
this  young  woman  as  your  engaged  servant, 
provided  her  reference  is  satisfactory,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be.  You  do  not  wish  to 
have  to  come  back  here  again,  and  should  any- 
thing happen  to  cancel  the  engagement  we 
will  of  course  always  undertake  to  get  you 
another  servant."  In  sheer  desperation  the 
lady  paid  the  money,  ten  shillings  in  all,  and 
then  accompanied  the  young  woman  to  the 
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house  in  which  she  had  been  last  serv- 
ing. 

On  their  arrival,  the  door  was  answered  by  a 
weary,  jaded-looking  woman,  who  was  very 
much  put  out  on  hearing  the  object  of  her 
visitors'  call. 

"You  might  at  least  have  written  and  asked 
whether  it  was  convenient  or  not  to  see  you," 
she  said,  "  me  with  all  those  gentlemen  to 
attend  to  ;  and  besides  I  don't  know  hardly 
anything  about  the  person,"  she  added,  "  as 
she  only  came  in  now  and  again  to  help." 

My  friend  apologised,  and  tried  to  explain 
how  she  was  pressed  for  time  and  tempted  to 
come,  the  house  being  so  near  the  office,  and 
the  way  having  been  offered  to  be  shown  ;  and 
eventually  matters  were  arranged  for  the 
applicant  for  the  situation  to  come  up  that 
same  evening  to  see  her  new  quarters,  after 
having  received  her  fare. 
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Evening  came,  and  in  due  course  the 
intending  cook  made  her  appearance,  and  was 
shown  her  kitchen,  offices,  and  bedroom, 
whilst  some  of  her  duties,  which  included  the 
scrubbing  of  a  tiled  hall  near  the  kitchen,  were 
defined  to  her. 

At  mention  of  the  tile-scrubbing,  the  young 
person  broke  out  into  open  rebellion. 

"  You  expect  me  to  scrub  them  toiles,  do 
ye  ?  Well,  then,  I  won't.  I  would  wear  my 
knees  out  doing  them,  besides  catching  no  end 
of  rheumatism.  I  don't  think  I  will  take  the 
place.  It  ain't  good  enough,"  and  with  these 
words  she  left. 

No  other  servant  was  provided  by  the 
registry  office  keeper,  who,  however,  retainec 
the  ten  shillings  ;  and  the  lady  was  forcec 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  strong,  capable 
plainly-dressed  young  woman  who  coulc 
truss  and  cook  game  and  poultry  was 
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nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  "  dummy  cook," 
or  "  draw "  to  the  office,  and  therefore  the 
medium  of  transferring  numberless  ten- 
shilling  fees  from  the  pockets  of  the  unsuspect- 
ing to  those  of  the  proprietors  of  the  business. 

The  husband  of  my  friend  thought  seriously 
of  taking  the  matter  to  court,  but  being  a 
very  busy  man  he  could  not  afford  the  time  to 
spend  over  a  case  which  might,  after  all,  have 
a  doubtful  issue. 

The  evil  will  only  be  counteracted  by  legisla- 
tion, or  by  ladies  utterly  refusing-  to  pay  a 
single  penny  until  they  have  received  value  for 
their  money,  as  in  every  other  line  of  business. 

Not  long  ago  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  a  weekly  religious  paper  : 

"  Agency  to  be  disposed  of.  Easily  worked. 
Handsome  profits.  Best  principles."  This 
tells  a  tale.  Here  is  an  agency,  the  working  of 
which  is  easy,  the  profits  handsome — mark 
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the  word  "  handsome "  ;  and  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  advertised  as  being  conducted  on 
best  principles  shows  that  it  is  a  well-known 
and  acknowledged  fact  that  there  are  some 
that  are  not.  This  is  the  plain,  logical  con- 
clusion. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SOME  DISADVANTAGES  AND  DISABILITIES  UNDER 
WHICH    MISTRESSES   SUFFER. 

APART  from  the  one  great  wrong  which  lies 
at  the  root  and  foundation  of  all  the  misery 
and  failure  involved  in  domestic  service — 
namely,  the  lack  of  a  system  of  training  for 
this  particular  sphere,  such  as  exists  for 
all  other  businesses  and  occupations — there 
are  a  perfect  host  of  other  disadvantages  and 
disabilities  ranged  against  the  unfortunate 
mistress ;  the  first  being  ignorance,  the  result, 
of  course,  of  absence  of  teaching. 

Now,  when  ignorance,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  stupidity,  comes  into  conflict  with  a  higher 
intelligence  which  is  not  understood,  the 
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feeling  that  is  engendered  is  frequently  antago- 
nism. Thus  the  relations  between  servant  and 
mistress  are  strained  from  the  first,  and  it  is 
therefore  this  ignorance  that  will  have  to  be 
removed  as  a  first  step  towards  the  solution  of 
this  "Question." 

Ignorance  in  the  future  will  not  be  tolerated. 
It  is  to  educated  women  we  look  to  raise 
the  social  status  of  the  business  or  sphere,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  termed,  first  by  training 
themselves,  and  then  their  poorer  sisters.  This 
will  mean  hard  work,  struggle,  and  effort  for 
some  time  to  come ;  but  there  is  no  great 
achievement  won  without  effort,  and  there  is 
so  much  wrong  now  in  domestic  service, 
so  much  righting  required,  that  I  venture  to 
predict,  when  it  is  placed  upon  a  just  equality 
with  other  female  occupations,  our  descend- 
ants, who  will  participate  in,  and  reap  the 
benefits  of,  the  adjustment  of  this  most 
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important  matter,  will  look  back  in  sheer 
amazement  at  what  their  fore-mothers  have 
suffered  under  the  existing  condition  oi 
affairs. 

Another  very  great  difficulty  mistresses  have 
to  contend  with  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  disputed  matters  between  them  and  their 
servants. 

Certain  laws  have  been  made,  protecting 
mistresses  as  well  as  servants,  but  everyone 
who  has  studied  the  cases  between  the  two 
conflicting  parties  that  are  every  now  and  again 
brought  to  light  in  the  police  or  law  courts 
must  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  almost 
invariably  the  magistrate  or  judge  is  on  the  side 
of  the  servant. 

This  would  be  a  grand  thing  if  it  were  on  the 
principle  of  siding  with  the  weaker  of  the  two; 
but  is  it  so — the  servant,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show,  being  by  far  in  the  stronger  position  ? 
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A  large  employer  of  labour  once  informed 
me  that  it  was  useless  for  any  lady  to  go  to  law 
with  a  servant,  for,  he  added,  "the  magistrates 
almost  without  exception  take  the  part  of  the 
latter." 

"  But  surely  they  cannot,"  I  answered,  "  if 
it  is  a  case  of  wrong  against  right.  Truth  must 
stand  against  everything." 

"  Try  it,"  he  said ;  "  perhaps  you  do  not 
know  what  can  be  done  by  false  swearing, 
and  those  servants  who  summon  their  mistresses 
are  not  always  too  particular  in  regard  to 
swearing." 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  not  long  afterwards  that 
a  case  in  point  happened  in  my  own  experience. 

Early  one  autumn  my  husband  and  children 
had  gone  to  Scotland,  leaving  me  alone  in 
London,  as  I  was  too  delicate  to  travel. 

I  had  just  engaged  two  new  servants,  hoping 
to  get  them  into  the  ways  of  the  house  and 
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in  good  working  order  by  the  time  the  family 
returned. 

The  cook-general  had  engaged  to  wash  a 
few  small  articles  every  Monday,  but  when  she 
saw  the  first  lot,  which  were  so  few  as  to  be 
tied  up  in  a  chamber  towel,  she  demurred,  and 
said  she  would  not  wash  them.  I  believe  the 
truth  was,  she  found  I  was  one  of  those 
mistresses  who  look  too  well  after  matters 
connected  with  their  establishments — the 
mistresses  who,  as  a  rule,  are  very  much 
disliked,  the  ideal  mistress  being  one  who  only 
enters  her  kitchen  once  a  day,  sometimes  not 
even  that,  who  takes  everything  for  granted, 
and  who  allows  the  servants  to  do  as  they  like. 

Well,  this  cook  left  on  Friday,  that  being  the 
end  of  her  week,  and  on  the  Saturday  I  had  a 
woman  in  to  do  her  work  and  cook  a  dinner 
to  be  served  cold  the  next  day  (Sunday).  As 
anyone  can  imagine,  there  would  be  very 
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little  to  do  in  a  house  in  which  there  was 
only  one  lady.  I  therefore,  when  I  sat  down 
to  my  cold  roast  beef  dinner,  expected  I  would 
have  had  some  mustard  with  it,  especially  as  I 
had  a  high-class  housemaid  in  the  house,  who 
came  from  the  West  End,  and  who  was  in 
receipt  of  a  good  wage. 

Instead,  the  mustard-pot  in  the  cruet  was 
empty,  and  very  dirty,  being  smeared  right  up 
to  the  lid  ;  and  the  salt-cellars  were  only  partly 
filled,  and  also  very  dirty.  I  was  surprised, 
and  after  the  meal  was  over  spoke  to  the  house- 
maid, quietly  and  gently,  about  the  matter. 
She,  however,  flew  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
said  she  should  leave  that  day. 

"  Very  well,"  I  answered,  "  you  must  do 
just  as  you  please." 

She  then  set  to  work,  gathered  up  all  her 
belongings,  and  packed  her  box,  although  it  was 
Sunday,  and  after  she  had  finished  she  said : 
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"  I  am  going  now  for  good,  and  will  send  for 
my  box  to-morrow  morning." 

Here  was  a  dilemma — a  lady  in  delicate 
health  to  be  left  alone  in  a  large  house  !  In 
this  trouble  I  applied  to  a  friend,  who  was 
good  enough  to  come  and  stay  with  me. 

Late  that  same  night,  after  the  house  had 
been  locked  up,  we  heard  a  knock  at  the  side 
door,  and  on  my  going  and  asking  who  was 
there,  the  housemaid's  voice  answered  :  "  It's 
me  ;  I  have  changed  my  mind  and  come  back." 

Had  the  young  woman  been  a  stranger  to  the 
locality  I  would  most  assuredly  have  admitted 
her,  for  the  preservation  of  her  character; 
but  I  knew  that  she  had  friends  quite  close 
to  me,  who  lived  in  a  house  she  had  the  run 
of,  and  where  a  man  was  one  of  the  occupants, 
although  what  relation  he  stood  in  with  regard 
to  the  young  woman  was  rather  puzzling.  I 
I  therefore  answered,  "  I  cannot  be  responsible 
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for  your  changing  your  mind  ;  you  gave  up 
your  situation  for  no  cause  whatever ;  you 
left  for  good,  as  you  informed  me  ;  I  have 
made  my  arrangements,  having  got  some  one 
here  for  the  night ;  your  box  is  down  stairs, 
already  packed  and  roped  by  you.  You  can 
get  it  as  soon  as  you  wish  ;  you  are  by  your 
own  act  and  wish  my  servant  no  longer,  and  as 
you  have  friends  close  by,  I  refuse  to  allow  you 
to  come  in  ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  tossed  about 
like  a  shuttlecock  by  your  whims  and 
vagaries,"  and  then  left  her. 

Well,  the  result  was  a  summons  to  a  county 
court  for  wrongful  dismissal  (save  the  mark!) 
and  a  month's  wages  in  lieu  of  a  month's 
notice.  Imagine  the  monstrosity  of  the  whole 
affair  !  The  woman  had  dismissed  herself,  and 
she  should  have  paid  me  a  month's  wages. 

However,  I  went  to  court,  calm  and  firm  in 
the  belief  that  truth  would  stand  before  every- 
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thing — u  Truth,  that  quality  most  hated 
amongst  men,"  as  our  clever  writer,  Marie 
Corelli,  puts  it — Truth  that  the  "world  will  not 
receive,"  as  said  a  Greater  than  Marie  Corelli. 

The  woman,  who  was  accompanied  by  a 
man,  stated  her  case,  which  was  a  tissue  of 
falsehoods  from  beginning  to  end.  I  stated 
mine,  plainly  and  simply.  The  magistrate 
looked  puzzled,  and  said:  "I  do  not  know  whom 
to  believe." 

That  brought  a  sharp,  passionate  retort  from 
my  lips.  "Surely,"  I  said,  "you  do  not,  cannot 
think  I  would  stand  here  and  speak  untruths?" 
That  was  enough.  "  Methinks  the  lady  doth 
protest  too  much  "  settled  the  matter. 

The  magistrate  decided  at  once  in  favour  of 
the  servant ;  there  was  a  coarse,  brutal  laugh 
from  her  masculine  friend.  I  had  to  pay  the 
money,  and  leave  the  court,  humiliated  in  the 
dust,  with  my  faith  in  Truth  and  Justice,  as  far 
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as  they  are  to  be  found  in  our  courts,  sadly 
shaken. 

A  friend  of  mine  kept  a  page  boy,  who  was 
brother  to  one  of  her  female  servants.  One 
day  my  friend,  finding  this  boy  had  neglected 
his  duties,  took  him  to  task.  His  sister  resented 
the  mistress's  interference  by  saying,  "  I  am 
not  going  to  have  my  brother  found  fault  with; 
he  will  leave,  and  I  will  go  also." 

The  young  woman  had  been  paid  a  month's 
wages  the  week  before.  The  mistress  there- 
fore felt  it  was  an  intolerable  wrong,  and 
summoned  the  girl  for  a  month's  wages,  which 
would  just  have  been  getting  her  lawful  money 
back  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  week. 

When  the  presiding  magistrate  heard  th( 
case,  he  said  to  the  servant,  "  Surely  you  di< 
not  leave  your  situation  for  a  reason  so  trifling  ? " 

"Yes,11  said  the  girl;  "I  was  not  agoing  to 
have  my  brother  found  fault  with." 
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"Then  I  find  for  the  defendant,"  said  the 
magistrate. 

My  friend  was  aghast — too  much  so  to  protest ; 
but  afterwards,  when  thinking  over  the  matter, 
it  occurred  to  her  that  the  magistrate  had  of 
course  made  a  mistake.  His  ideas  had  evidently 
become  mixed,  and  therefore  my  friend  wrote 
him  in  explanation ;  but  the  only  satisfaction 
she  received  was  the  answer,  "I  never  go  back 
upon  cases.  They  are  settled  finally  in  court." 

After  watching  the  newspapers  closely  for 
many  years  I  came  to  the  conclusion  long 
ago  that  it  is  almost  useless  to  go  to  court 
against  servants  ;  they  nearly  always  win 
their  case.  They  generally  have  magisterial 
sympathy  on  their  side,  and  they  are  not  very 
particular  as  to  swearing.  At  least,  that  is  my 
experience  and  that  of  many  others.  Why, 
one  cannot  tell. 

It  is  not  so  long   since  one  poor  lady  was 
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dragged  before  a  court  because  of  a  hasty  and 
injudicious  remark  she  made. 

Not  content  with  deciding  against  her  (and 
the  judgment  was  only  what  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circumstances),  the  judge 
thought  fit  to  deliver  a  little  homily  with  his 
verdict,  against  "  women's  uncharitableness  to 
women,"  which  was  blazoned  in  large  type 
in  the  newspapers. 

What  about  man's  inhumanity  to  woman 
that  one  reads  about  daily  in  the  papers — in- 
humanity so  continuous,  so  shocking,  that  one 
feels  sick  with  horror  and  despair  when  only 
reading  of  it  ?  What  about  man's  inhumanity 
to  young  girls  and  children,  the  reports  of 
which  every  now  and  again  disgrace  and 
blacken  the  pages  of  our  papers  ?  What  about 
such  men  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  "  Liberator" 
frauds  ;  who,  with  cold,  relentless,  merciless 
calculation,  make  it  their  life  business  to  transfer 
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into  their  care  and  keeping  the  hoardings  and 
earnings  and  livings  of  poor  widows  and  single 
women  ?  "  Woman's  uncharitableness  to 
woman  "  forsooth  !  Let  us  have  it  a  thousand 
times  over  rather  than  what  we,  as  a  sex,  have 
to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  some  men. 

When  judges  and  magistrates  have  monsters 
in  human  form  brought  before  them,  who  have 
almost  killed  the  poor  creatures  whom  the  law 
has  by  such  hard  and  fast  rules  delivered  over 
to  their  care  and  keeping — monsters  who  look 
upon  their  wives,  John  Stuart  Mill  forcibly 
and  truthfully  observes,  as  their  "  things  to  be 
used  at  their  pleasure  .  .  .  they  are  not 
expected  to  practise  that  consideration  towards 
them  which  is  required  towards  anybody  else  " 
—those  poor  wives  "  against  whom  they  can 
commit  any  atrocity  except "  (again  quoting 
John  Stuart  Mill's  words)  "  killing  them,  and  if 
tolerably  cautious  they  can  do  that  without 
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much  danger  of  the  legal  penalty " — when 
such  monsters,  I  say,  are  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  do  the  latter  deliver  orations  to 
those  fiends  in  human  form  which  are 
afterwards  placarded  all  over  the  land  ?  No  ! 
certainly  not ;  such  cases  are  usually  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  They  are  so  horribly 
common,  of  such  every-day  occurrence,  that 
they  are  thought  nothing  of — and  this  is  a 
Christian  land — the  land  of  light  and  liberty, 
the  land  of  freedom  and  civilisation  and  all 
our  boasted  enlightenment ! 

No  !  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
this,  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  against  the 
married  woman,  or,  as  a  religious  newspaper 
sarcastically  puts  it  : — "  The  tenderness  of  the 
law  to  the  married  woman  is  notorious  "  ;  and 
this  is  a  condition  of  affairs  that  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  not  just,  and  a  condition  that  will 
in  the  near  future  have,  with  other  wrongs  and 
injustices,  to  be  swept  away. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  the  "  giving  notice " 
question.  In  this  respect  the  servant  has  the 
mistress  almost  completely  in  her  power,  and 
most  mistresses  know  how  unscrupulously  and 
vindictively  the  prerogative  is  exercised.  Of 
course,  a  mistress  has  a  similar  right,  but  there 
is  a  difference  between  the  two  in  this  way. 
If  a  mistress  dismisses  her  servant  summarily 
without  due  cause,  she  must  pay  her  a  month's 
wages  in  lieu  of  the  notice  ;  but  if  a  servant 
dismisses  herself  without  just  and  proper  cause 
or  reason,  she  seldom  or  never  pays  her 
mistress  a  month's  money.  She  generally 
leaves  it  to  the  mistress  to  sue  her  for  the  sum, 
which  of  course  few  care  to  do,  because  of  the 
misery,  exposure,  and  inconvenience  involved 
in  being  dragged  before  a  court ;  and  even  if 
the  mistress  did  summon  up  sufficient  courage, 
a  solicitor  is  required  to  conduct  the  case, 
whose  fee  might  be,  say,  three  guineas  ;  then 
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there  is  the  summons  to  be  paid  for ;  and 
after  all  is  said  and  done  the  lady  would  most 
likely  lose  her  case,  so  that  rather  than  run  the 
risk,  servants  are  usually  allowed  to  go  scot  free, 
and  well  they  understand  and  take  advantage 
of  this  fact. 

Another  disadvantage  mistresses  labour 
under  is  the  law  with  regard  to  breakages  and 
damage,  which  protects  a  mistress  so  far  as 
this  —  that  she  can  compel  her  servant  to 
pay  for  breakages  if  an  understanding  has 
been  arrived  at  to  that  effect  before  the 
engagement  has  been  concluded.  But  what 
servant  accepts  a  situation  under  these  coi 
ditions  ?  None  that  I  have  ever  met.  No  ! 
mistress  is  quite  in  her  servants'  power  in  this 
respect  again,  as  in  most  others. 

I  once  had  in  my  service  a  housemaid  whose 
character  was  embodied  in  the  following  words  : 
"  Not  a  bad  servant,  but  exceedingly  insolent, 
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and  a  great  breaker."  As  beggars  cannot  be 
choosers,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
mothers  of  large  families,  I  thought  the  girl 
might  have  a  chance,  after  being  duly  cautioned 
in  regard  to  breaking. 

She  had  not  been  long  in  my  employ  before 
her  natural  proclivity  asserted  itself.  Article 
after  article — some  of  value — was  demolished 
under  her  manipulation,  including  a  whole 
trayful  of  tea-things.  One  day  there  was  a 
large  bundle  of  clothing,  intended  for  a  poor 
widow  with  several  children,  to  be  taken  down- 
stairs and  given  to  the  carrier,  and  the  house- 
maid was  requested  to  attend  to  it. 

"  I'll  send  it  quicker  than  by  carrying,"  she 
answered  insolently,  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  word,  she  raised  her  foot,  and  gave  the 
bundle  a  kick  such  as  a  football  player  would 
give  his  ball,  sending  it  flying  with  such 
force  down  the  stairs  that  it  struck  against  a 
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beautifully  hand-painted  drain-pipe  in  the 
hall,  and  shattered  it  into  atoms. 

That  meant  notice  on  the  spot,  and  a  month's 
experience  on  my  part  of  the  other  characteristic 
mentioned  in  the  character  I  have  just  quoted, 
not  "  exceeding,"  but  unbearable  insolence 
— a  month  that  one  does  not  care  even  to  think 
of. 

At  another  time  I  had  two  domestics  who 
could  not  live  together.  One  requested  that  her 
fellow  servant  should  be  sent  away,  and  that 
her  boxes  should  be  searched  before  she  was 
dismissed.  Then,  becoming  alarmed  as  to  the 
consequences,  she  denied  every  word,  point 
blank.  There  was  great  unpleasantness  in  the 
house  naturally,  as  one  servant  was  bad  and  a 
drinker,  whilst  the  other  was  guilty  of  the  sin 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  they  therefore  both 
left,  one  after  deliberately  breaking  the  dining- 
room  fender  in  halves  (not  accidentally — she 
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boasted  she  had  done  so),  whilst  the  other 
broke  a  handsome  looking-glass,  and  went  off 
owing  twenty-seven  shillings  in  money  which 
had  been  lent  to  her  for  her  railway  fare. 

Such  are  the  scenes  which  disgrace  many  a 
home,  and  wear  and  fret  the  lives  out  of  poor 
mothers  and  mistresses,  and  from  which  there 
seems,  so  far,  no  escape,  for  which  no  redress ; 
but  if  wrongs  are  to  be  repaired  by  showing  up 
the  true  state  of  domestic  service,  there  remains 
no  alternative  but  to  chronicle  such  details. 

The  only  remedy  for  mistresses  in  regard  to 
"  breakages  "  will  be  to  have  an  understanding 
amongst  themselves,  a  sort  of  "  trades 
unionism,"  that  they  will  only  engage  servants 
under  certain  conditions  by  which  their 
property  will  be  protected.  Solitary  indivi- 
duals cannot  do  it,  but  by  combining  it  might 
be  done  in  this  way.  When  engaging  a  servant, 
offer  certain  wages  to  the  one  who  will  not 
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undertake  to  pay  for  breakages,  and  two  pounds 
or  more  extra  to  the  one  who  will.  There  will 
then  be  some  inducement  for  the  servant  to  do 
her  best  towards  earning  the  higher  wage. 

Another  very  great  disadvantage  under  which 
mistresses  labour  in  comparison  with  their 
husbands  is  in  the  matter  of  timekeeping.  In 
most  large  houses  of  business  there  are  what 
are  called  timekeepers.  These  men  have  a 
book  in  which  they  enter  the  time  when  the 
employes  arrive  in  the  morning,  when  they  go 
to  meals,  how  long  they  remain  over  them,  and 
when  they  leave  in  the  evening.  Should 
the  assistants  live  in  the  house,  the  time  at 
which  they  come  in  at  night  is  also  taken. 

Now,  can  anyone  imagine  a  domestic 
servant  accepting  a  situation  under  these 
conditions  ?  Someone  may  answer  :  "  Oh, 
yes  !  I  tell  my  servants  they  must  be  down  at 
such  an  hour,  and  they  obey,  and  I  set 
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certain  hours  for  meals  and  leaving  off  work 
and  coming  in  at  night,  and  these  rules  are  all 
carried  out  to  the  letter."  These  persons 
are  the  exceptions,  the  rule  generally  being  for 
a  mistress  to  tell  her  servants  what  she  wishes, 
and  then  to  take  what  these  servants  choose  to 
give. 

For  instance,  you  may  tell  them  they  must 
be  down  at  six  o'clock,  and  instead  they  come 
down  at  close  upon  seven,  the  consequence 
being  noise  and  scramble  and  rush  and  hurry  to 
get  the  work  crowded  into  half  the  time.  You 
would  have  liked  your  grates  blackleaded 
and  polished,  your  steels  also,  the  carpets 
well  swept,  and  the  furniture  properly  dusted. 
Instead,  the  preceding  night's  ashes  and 
cinders  are  barely  taken  out  of  the  grate,  the 
bars  receive  a  hasty  brush,  the  fenders  and 
fire-irons  a  rough  rub  with  a  duster,  whilst  the 
carpet  gets  only  a  sweep  round  the  table, 
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which  has  in  all  probability  a  handsome 
tapestry  cover  on  it  whilst  the  sweeping 
process,  such  as  it  is,  is  going  on.  Why,  the 
very  first  thing  to  do  after  pulling  up  the 
blinds  is  to  shake  and  fold  the  table-cover — but 
how  few  servants  do  it ! 

On  one  occasion,  we  had  a  gentleman  guest 
staying  with  us,  who  was  informed  the  breakfast 
hour  was  eight  o'clock.  In  the  morning,  when 
we  came  down  to  breakfast,  we  found  the 
house  just  as  it  had  been  left  the  night  before  — 
not  a  blind  up,  not  a  fire  alight — all  was  cold 
and  still.  The  servants,  like  the  brave  old 
Duke  of  York's  men,  "  were  neither  up  nor 
down."  As  my  husband  had  to  catch  a 
certain  train,  time  being  money  with  him,  he 
went  away  with  our  guest,  to  whom  he  gave 
breakfast  in  the  City ;  and  as  my  children  had 
to  leave  for  school  by  a  certain  hour,  I  lit  the 
fires  and  got  the  breakfast  myself,  before  my 
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"  helpers "  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I 
said  nothing,  my  anger  having  got  beyond 
the  speaking  point.  Cold,  silent,  withering 
scorn  and  contempt  was  the  stage  then  arrived 
at. 

On  another  occasion,  when  giving  a  little 
social  function  to  the  young  friends  of  our 
family  in  a  hall  not  far  from  our  home,  the 
cook  was  sent  to  bed  betimes  on  purpose  to  rise 
early  in  the  morning  to  get  breakfast  for  some 
gentlemen  who  had  to  catch  a  very  early  train 
to  Southampton.  The  weather  was  intensely 
cold,  the  ground  being  covered  with  hard 
frost  and  snow.  The  housemaid  remained  up 
to  let  the  family  in  at  half -past  twelve. 

In  the  morning  a  member  of  the  family 
awoke,  looked  at  her  watch,  and,  finding  it  was 
close  upon  the  hour  that  our  friends  were  to 
have  left,  she  got  up,  but  found  all  still  in  the 
house,  no  sounds  anywhere.  Hastily  knocking 
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up  and  calling  the  young  men,  she  just 
managed  to  get  enough  water  boiled  on  a 
small  gas-stove  to  make  a  single  cup  of  tea 
for  each,  which  they  had  barely  time  to 
swallow  before  rushing  off.  The  cook  came 
down  long  afterwards  at  her  leisure.  She  went 
out  that  evening,  and  stayed  out  all  night, 
which  terminated  the  engagement. 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  timekeep- 
ing in  our  homes  in  regard  to  beginning  work 
for  the  day — a  statement  most  mistresses 
could  corroborate  ;  as  also  this — that  a  day 
begun  wrongly,  generally  goes  on  wrongly, 
and  ends  so. 

With  regard  to  meals,  servants  as  a  rule 
make  their  own  time.  It  used  to  be  abou 
half  an  hour  in  the  good  old-fashioned  days 
now  it  is  from  an  hour  upwards.  Can  anyon 
imagine  drapers'  assistants,  either  male  o 
female,  getting  that  time  ?  I  think  not,  nor 
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there  any  comparison  between  these  and  ser- 
vants in  the  matter  of  food.  Why,  in  many  of 
the  largest  and  what  are  considered  the  best  of 
business  houses,  the  breakfast  almost  invariably 
consists  of  bread  and  butter  alone,  with  tea  or 
coffee  ;  and  bread  and  cheese  with  beer  at 
night  for  supper.  This  is  an  absolute  fact, 
known  without  doubt.  Young  gentlemen  who 
have  been  well  fed  at  home,  if  they  wish  to  go 
through  a  business  training,  are  kept  upon  this 
diet  in  many  large  drapery  establishments,  and 
this  after  paying  a  heavy  premium.  Young 
girls  the  same,  and  it  is  the  usual  thing  for  both 
to  either  spend  their  own  money  in  relishes  for 
breakfast  in  the  shape  of  eggs  or  bacon,  or  to 
have  these  sent  from  home.  I  know  many 
who  have  done  this,  who  are  doing  it  now,  and 
also  who  go  out  at  night  to  places  where  they 
can  get  a  plate  of  hot  porridge  or  hot  milk  or 
other  nourishing  changes. 
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How  very  many  people  there  are  who 
cannot  eat  cheese,  which  is  almost  a 
forbidden  article  of  diet  with  the  doctors — 
cheese,  pastry,  and  pickles  generally  run- 
ning together  as  forbidden  fruit  for 
dyspeptics — and  yet  it  is  the  staple  supper  diet 
of  most  business  houses  !  Servants  will  hardly 
touch  it  nowadays — they  quite  turn  up  their 
noses  at  a  cheese  supper.  Oh,  no !  they 
must  have  their  cold  meat,  and  their  hot  meat, 
and  various  other  little  hot  and  relishing  dishes, 
and  they  have  their  bacon  and  other  relishes 
for  breakfast  as  well ;  and  quite  right  too 
People  require  a  good  breakfast  to  start  the  day 
with,  and  a  gentleman  did  a  good  thing  when 
he  told  one  of  the  principals  of  a  firm  in 
Regent  Street  :  "  You  feed  my  son  on  fooc 
that  my  servants  would  not  deign  to  accept." 

It   is   a  matter   of  surprise  that   the  large 
business  houses  do  not  see    their   way  clear 
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to  an  improvement   in  this   direction.     Some 
do,   thank    heaven  !    which    is    one    hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  ;  but  in  the  matter  of  beer 
especially,  how  few  offer  any  encouragement 
to  the  young  men  and  women  who  are  bravely 
fighting  in  the  great  crusade  against  drink,  for 
there  is  seldom  anything  but  beer  provided,  and 
it  is  a  shame  that  it  should  be  so  !  A  large  cup 
of  coffee  or  cocoa,  or  a  glass  of  hot  milk,  or 
one  of  hot  lemonade,  would  each  cost  not  one 
farthing  more  than  the  beer,  and  be  such  an 
additional   comfort   on    a   cold   winter   night. 
Here  is  a  wide  field  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
leisure  and  philanthropy  to  enter  upon,  and  also 
for  the  principals  of  business   houses   them- 
selves, for  which  their  thoughtful  consideration 
is   respectfully  solicited    by  one  who   knows 
only  too  well,  by  bitter  experience,  from  the 
lives  of  some  very  dear  to  her. 

My    own    idea    is    that    bread-and-cheese 
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suppers  are  not  good  enough  for  anybody,  and 
that  both  servants  and  drapers'  assistants  ought 
to  have  something  better,  and  something  be- 
sides bread  and  butter  in  the  morning. 

The  subject  has  been  merely  touched  upon 
to  show  how  much  better  off  one  class  of  un- 
trained workers  are,  who  do  pretty  much  as 
they  like  in  their  situations,  than  those  who 
have  gone  through  a  definite  training  for  their 
work,  who  are  held  down  by  hard-and-fast 
rules  and  regulations  in  regard  to  time,  and 
from  whom  the  slightest  act  of  disobedience  or 
insubordination  would  not  be  tolerated,  because 
of  the  ease  with  which  their  places  would  be 
filled  up  ;  whilst  mistresses  labour  on  under 
the  yoke,  feeling  that  if  they  were  to  dismiss 
their  servants  for  any  cause,  they  might  get 
something  worse  to  contend  with,  or  perhaps 
no  further  help  of  any  description. 

Again,   discipline,   order,   and    method   are 
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maintained  in  most  large  manufactories,  board- 
ing schools,  etc.,  by  the  fining  system. 
Principals  of  the  latter  find  that  nothing 
touches  the  boys  and  girls  so  tenderly  as 
transferring  pocket-money  from  their  (the 
pupils')  pockets  to  those  of  their  custodians  ; 
and  where  will  you  see  such  discipline  as  in 
boarding  schools,  except,  it  may  be,  in  the 
Army  and  Royal  Navy  ? 

The  palm  must  be  accorded  to  the  latter, 
however,  as  showing  the  strictest  discipline  in 
the  world,  combined  with  perfect  order, 
method,  punctuality,  and  cleanliness.  Every- 
thing on  board  a  man-of-war  is  simply  the 
"  pink  of  perfection,"  whilst  the  men  perform 
their  duties  more  like  machines  than 
men. 

A  look  from  a  superior  officer  is  almost 
sufficient  to  command  attention,  whilst  one 
command  or  one  order  is  enough  for  the  men, 
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and  woe  betide  that  man  who  neglects  to 
perform  his  duty,  the  smallest  act  of  dis- 
obedience or  insubordination  being  severely 
punished  ;  whilst  if  one  of  the  men  should,  in 
an  unguarded  moment  of  passion,  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  strike  his  officer,  he  will 
receive  several  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour — a  punishment  so  terribly  severe  that 
it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  country  calling  itself 
Christian. 

A  man  may  torture   almost    to   death   the 
woman  he  has  sworn  before  God  to  cherish  ; 
he  may  kick  and  strike  her,  as  men  do  daily  ; 
he  may  do  the  same  to  his  helpless  children  a 
well,  and  get  off  with  hardly  any  punishmen 
whatever — generally  a  small  fine  is  sufficient  tc 
satisfy  the  presiding  magistrate  ;  whilst  for  th< 
same  offence  in  its  lightest  form,  say  one  blo\* 
in   an   unguarded    moment   of   passion,   and 
perhaps,    under    great    provocation,     a    poo 
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fellow  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  put  into  prison 
for  years.  Oh !  it  is  monstrous !  Why 
should  the  law  be  so  unequal,  so  unfair, 
so  unjust?  Why,  indeed!  Because,  laws 
have  been  made  for  the  Royal  Navy  by 
the  friends  of  the  officers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  connected  with  members  of 
Parliament,  and  also  with  Royalty — laws  hard, 
drastic,  stringent,  and  severe  ;  laws  made  for 
men  by  men,  laws  behind  which  they  entrench 
themselves,  with  the  result  that  discipline  is 
perfect,  and  wrong-doing  not  tolerated  in  regard 
to  neglect  of  duty  and  work. 

"  Well,  but,"  one  may  say,  "  surely  you  do 
not  compare  the  Royal  Navy  with  domestic 
service  ? "  Oh,  no  !  not  quite.  It  is  only 
mentioned  to  show  what  men  can  do  for  them- 
selves, whilst  the  millions  of  homes  that 
ought  to  be  guarded  and  protected  from 
wrong-doing,  tyranny,  injustice,  drink,  and 
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any  number  of  unequal  laws  and  disadvan- 
tages, have  been  by  men  cruelly  neglected, 
as  most  vital  matters  relating  to  the  welfare 
of  homes  have  been,  till  now,  almost 
neglected.  Whilst  defending  our  shores  from 
invading  and  external  foes,  our  men  at 
the  head  of  affairs  should  long  ere  this 
have  passed  measures  to  defend  their  helpless 
mothers,  sisters,  and  wives  from  internal  foes, 
so  that  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation 
would  have  been  built  upon  a  more  peaceful 
and  surer  basis,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  than  it 
is  to-day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NURSES  AND   NURSEMAIDS. 

ONE  of  the  most  responsible  and  trustworthy 
posts  that  can  be  rilled  by  anyone  is  that  of 
nurse  to  young  children. 

"  What !  "  exclaims  someone,  "  would  you 
deem  the  position  equal  to  that  of  a  Prime 
Minister  or  of  a  King  ?  "  In  one  sense  this  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  for  there  could 
be  neither  Prime  Ministers  nor  Kings  unless 
these  dignitaries  had  been  well  nursed,  and 
well  taken  care  of,  in  their  youngest  and 
tenderest  years. 

This  leads  us  back  again  to  the  saying  that 
"  She  who  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world  " — 
which  is  more  of  a  truth  than  most  people 
trouble  to  think  about. 
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In  this  great  and  important  work  nurses  have 
their  share,  for  it  is  quite  an  impossibility  for 
mothers  to  be  their  children's  nurses  without 
assistance. 

The  mother  ought  to  give  the  work  her 
closest  supervision,  and  all  good  mothers  do  ; 
but  to  have  a  baby  in  her  arms  all  day,  or  to  be 
tied  to  a  nursery  incessantly,  would  be  an  utter 
impossibility,  and  would  certainly  mean  stag- 
nation with  regard  to  everything  else  ;  besides, 
her  strength  could  not  possibly  stand  the  strain, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  mothers  require  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  in  the  care  and  upbringing  of 
their  children. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these 
helpers  should  be,  first  of  all,  persons  of  the 
very  best  character,  healthy  in  body,  kind  and 
firm  in  disposition,  and  who  have  undergone  a 
course  of  training  for  their  momentous  duties. 
This  training  should  of  course  include  a 
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thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  house- 
work, so  that  they  will  quite  understand  how 
to  keep  clean  the  day  and  night  nurseries,  and 
everything  connected  with  them.  Then  they 
should  know  how  to  make  simple  foods  and  little 
dishes  for  children,  so  that  if  the  house  should 
be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  cook  or  mistress, 
the  children  would  not  suffer  through  getting 
improper  food. 

The  nurse  ought  also  to  be  a  good  needle- 
woman, and  be  familiar  with  every  detail  of 
airing  and  ventilating  —  two  matters  con- 
sidered trifling  by  many,  but  of  very  great 
importance. 

She  should  have  in  addition  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  laundry  work,  as  there  are  always  little 
articles  to  wash  where  there  is  a  baby  or  young 
children. 

The  nurse  should  also  be  grounded  in 
hygiene  (the  simpler  rules  of  which  ought  to 
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be  taught  in  every  school),  and  the  elements  of 
surgery,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  sudden  acci- 
dent, by  cutting,  bruising,  or  falling,  she  would 
be  able  to  bind  up  a  wound,  dress  a  burn,  or 
know  what  to  do  in  any  emergency,  until  the 
doctor  arrives. 

To  all  this  should  be  added  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  simple  and  cooling  aperient  medicines, 
and  when  and  how  to  administer  them,  as 
timely  attention  to  this  most  important  matter 
will  often  ward  oft  many  an  illness,  and  conse- 
quently save  heavy  doctors'  bills. 

And  lastly,  but  most  important  of  all,  nurses 
should  be  Christian  women.  They  will  then 
be  absolutely  trustworthy,  as  their  work  will  be 
a  sacred  duty.  To  them  it  will  be  work  done 
for  God,  as  well  as  for  humanity,  and  therefore 
done  from  the  heart. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  position  of  nurse, 
or  mother's  help,  is  a  tremendously  onerous 
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one,  and  that  it  is  one  full  of  responsibility, 
especially  as  there  are  a  large  number  of 
mistresses  nowadays  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  mothers  at  all.  They  have  rushed  into 
matrimony  unthinkingly,  or,  rather,  without 
thinking  seriously  of  the  great  responsibility 
they  were  incurring  in  bringing  children  into 
the  world.  These  women — many  of  them — 
are  women  of  the  world,  who  will  not  give  up 
their  pleasures  ;  the  consequence  being  that 
their  children  are  handed  over  and  left  entirely 
to  the  care  of  nurses — of  whom  but  little  is 
known. 

If  the  nurses  are  good  women,  then  the 
children  are  perhaps  better  with  them  than 
with  their  own  mothers,  which  is  certainly 
very  sad  and  humiliating  to  contemplate  ;  but 
if  the  nurses  are  not  good  women,  then  Heaven 
help  the  children,  for  none  are  so  helpless  or 
so  miserable  as  they  ! 
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Thank  God !  there  are  good  and  noble 
women  fulfilling  the  arduous  duties  of  children's 
nurses  to-day — duties  requiring  all  the  pa- 
tience and  devotion  of  a  good  woman's  nature  ; 
but  alas  !  they  are  the  exception,  as  are  also 
the  solitary  Institutions  here  and  there  at 
which  they  are  trained. 

A  religious  newspaper,  writing  lately  on  the 
subject,  says  : 

"  Now,  if  you  can  pay  for  the  privilege,  you 
can  give  your  nicest  baby  into  the  hands  of  a 
nurse,  probably  as  well  born  as  yourself— 
certainly  perfectly  trained  and  educated  for 
the  work  of  caring  for  your  darling.  At  the 
Norland  Institute,  where  ladies  are  trained  in 
kindergarten  teaching,  sick  nursing,  etc.,  to 
fit  them  for  the  position  of  children's  nurse, 
the  demand  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply." 

Here,  again,  demand  exceeds  supply  ;  and 
why  is  this  ?  Because  mothers  have  long  since 
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found  out  the  paramount  importance  of 
having  the  best  services  where  their  children 
are  concerned,  and  because  good  nursemaids 
are  difficult  to  obtain.  Their  business,  like 
that  of  their  sisters,  the  cooks,  housemaids, 
and  laundrymaids,  is  dying  a  natural  death, 
and  it  is  to  trained  women  we  look  in  the 
future.  "  If  one  can  pay  for  the  privilege  " 
few  can  do  so  except  the  rich,  and  it 
is  not  for  them  these  pages  are  written,  but 
for  the  vast  number  of  mistresses  in  the  middle 
classes  and  the  lower  middle  class,  who  can 
keep  but  two  servants  at  most,  and  perhaps  not 
always  two. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  class  of  refined  young 
women,  whose  parents  are  unable  to  keep 
them  at  home,  or  who  perchance  may  have  the 
desire  themselves  to  earn  a  living,  who  should 
pass  through  a  preparation  for  the  work,  and, 
when  qualified,  be  given  a  diploma  certifying 
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efficiency  ;  and  these  young  women  should 
accept  posts  at  a  salary  within  the  range  of  a 
moderate  income.  But  certainly  that  salary 
ought  to  be  as  high  as  the  employer  can 
possibly  spare,  remembering  how  much  is 
involved  in  the  service. 

The  average  nursemaid  of  to-day  has  had 
a  smatter  of  desultory  teaching  at  school  and 
in  her  father's  house,  whence  she  goes  out 
to  earn  her  own  living. 

She  prefers  the  nursery  to  the  kitchen  and 
housemaid's  work  for  several  reasons  :  she 
may  like  children,  and  who  would  take  a 
nurse's  situation  who  does  not  ?  She  has  but 
an  extremely  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  various  branches  of  education  that 
ought  to  be  included  in  a  nurse's  qualifications, 
but  if  she  has  a  presentable  appearance  and  a 
tolerably  good  reference,  she  is  accepted,  as 
poor  mothers,  in  their  pressing  need  and 
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helpless  dependence,  are  only  too  thankful 
to  get  aid  of  almost  any  kind. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
owing  to  the  inefficiency  and  carelessness  of 
nurses  and  nursemaids — yes  !  and  even  to  that 
of  indifferent  and  careless  mothers — there  is  an 
overwhelmingly  large  number  of  cases  of 
disease  and  deformity  amongst  children 
caused  by  careless  nursing. 

In  a  seaside  town  with  which  I  am  well 
acquainted,  there  is  a  "  Home  for  Crippled 
Children."  These  are  taken  to  and  from  the 
beach  daily,  and  the  procession  is  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  pathetic  sights  that  could 
possibly  be  seen.  The  children  are  nearly  all 
on  crutches,  some  with  limbs  that  are  nothing 
but  mere  fleshless  bones ;  some  have  a 
limb  hanging  in  mid-air,  or  are  weighted 
down  with  a  heavy  club  boot  ;  some 
are  suffering  from  hip  and  spinal  diseases  ; 
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whilst  there  are  children  of  about  ten  or  twelve, 
say,  with  heads  away  down  between  their 
shoulders,  and  as  old-fashioned  looking  as  men 
and  women  of  eighty. 

Upon  asking  the  kind,  motherly  nurse  one 
day  how  so  many  children  came  to  be  thus 
terribly  maimed,  her  reply  was  just  what  I  ex- 
pected— "  Principally  through  falls  and  bad 
nursing  when  they  were  babies." 

As  the  little  ones  pass  on  their  way,  you  feel 
as  if  it  were  a  funeral  cortege — even  the  ordin- 
arily noisy,  vulgar  little  errand-boy  is  subdued 
in  their  presence  ;  and  yet  it  is  perhaps  even 
sadder    than    a    funeral    procession,    for    at 
the  latter  the  poor  body  that  is  being  carrie< 
to  its  last   resting-place   has   got   beyond   all 
earthly    sorrows   and   troubles,    whilst    thos 
maimed  and  crippled  little  ones  are  staggering 
along  under  heavy  crosses  from  which  then 
is  no  escape,  no  lightening,  until  Death  releases 
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them.  Indeed,  life  to  them  is  one  long  cruci- 
fixion of  pain  and  suffering,  of  crushed  hopes 
and  blighted  careers.  They  are  living  ex- 
ponents of  one  of  God's  most  inscrutable 
mysteries — namely,  the  innocent  suffering  for 
the  guilty,  the  children  for  the  fathers,  or  their 
custodians ;  and  although,  according  to  God's 
most  holy  decree,  such  things  must  be,  woe  to 
that  man,  or  woman  either,  u  by  whom  such 
offences  come.  It  were  better  for  them  that  a 
millstone  were,"  etc. 

God  cannot  work  against  His  own  laws,  with 
all  reverence  let  it  be  said.  The  laws  of 
Nature  are  the  laws  of  God,  or,  rather,  God 
governs  His  universe  by  certain  immutable 
fixed  laws.  We  are  put  into  this  world  to  do 
right,  and  if  we  do  wrong  instead,  someone 
must  suffer  for  it  ;  thus  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty,  through  the  breaking  of  those 
natural  laws  with  which  the  universe  is 
governed. 
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O  !  ignorant,  selfish,  worldly  and  pleasure- 
loving  mothers — O !  ignorant  and  careless 
nurses  ! — did  you  ever  comprehend  fully  and 
aright  all  that  is  involved  in  the  care  of  a 
little  child  ?  Did  ye  ever  think  that  in  that 
frail  frame  placed  in  your  arms  was 
embodied  God's  masterpiece,  a  human  soul 
—  the  body  the  casket  that  enshrines  it? 
Both  are  entrusted  to  you  in  their  earliest 
stages — the  body,  with  all  its  delicate, 
subtle,  and  marvellous  organization,  and  pro- 
found and  complex  intricacies  of  nerves,  veins, 
arteries,  and  muscles,  each  so  exquisitely 
adjusted  as  to  form  part  of  a  perfect  whole, 
like  a  piece  of  rare  mechanism.  Did  ye  ever 
think  of  the  bones  so  young  and  fragile 
— the  spine,  as  especially  requiring  the 
most  tender  and  watchful  care  ;  the  skull, 
that  had  not  yet  grown  hard  and  thus 
better  able  to  withstand  hard  blows  and 
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falls,  so  that  the  brain  underneath,  the  seat  of 
dawning  intelligence,  should  be  protected  to 
the  utmost  ? 

And  when  intelligence  began  to  dawn,  did  ye 
measure  out  deep  draughts  of  love  and  tender- 
ness to  the  little  beings  who  craved  it  ?  Did 
ye  never  terrorize,  never  neglect  ? 

And  did  ye  consider  the  stupendous  wrong  that 
was  inflicted  on  any  child,  when,  through  your  in- 
difference or  carelessness,  its  body  was  maimed 
for  life  ?  Yes,  offences  come,  but  "  woe — woe  ! " 

Everyone  knows  the  sea  wall,  or  esplanade, 
between  St.  Leonards  and  Hastings.  It  is  a 
good  many  feet  deep,  and  below  is  the  beach 
of  exceptionally  large  shingle. 

Two  nursemaids  were  walking  along  there 
one  day,  busily  gossiping,  and  so  deeply  en- 
grossed in  talk  that  one  did  not  observe  she  was 
too  close  to  the  edge,  until  over  went  the 
perambulator  she  was  wheeling,  in  which 
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were  two  lovely  children.  Whether  the  poor 
little  creatures  fell  on  their  heads  upon  the  hard 
stones  beneath,  with  the  perambulator  on  the 
top  of  them,  I  know  not.  They  were  restored 
quickly  by  some  men  who  were  passing,  and 
the  two  nurses  went  on  their  way  quite 
unconcerned. 

Most  likely  those  children  would  develop 
spinal  or  brain  disease  afterwards,  and  the 
parents  would  never  know  how  it  was  brought 
about.  To  realise  the  gravity  of  the  incident, 
try  to  imagine  yourself  being  pushed  along 
that  esplanade  in  a  bath  chair,  in  which  you 
are  imprisoned.  Try  to  imagine  still  further  that 
— in  a  moment — without  the  slightest  warning — 
you  are  sent  flying  over  the  wall,  and  that  you 
falhvith  a  tremendous  thud  on  the  stones  below. 
If  such  did  happen  in  reality,  in  all  probability 
the  chair  would  fall  on  its  side,  and  be  partly  a 
protection  to  its  occupant  ;  but  if  anyone  can 
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imagine  falling  on  one's  head  with  the  chair 
upon  the  top  of  one,  then  some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  what  those  poor  children  might  have 
suffered,  and  what  the  consequences  might  be. 

A  lady  walking  through  one  of  the  London 
parks  saw  an  overturned  perambulator,  with 
two  children  firmly  fixed  in  it.  One  of  them 
was  crying  bitterly,  whilst  the  elder  of  the  two 
seemed  as  if  dead.  There  was  no  one  near 
them,  neither  mother  nor  nurse. 

Upon  looking  closely  at  the  little  ones,  the 
lady  saw  to  her  astonishment  that  they  were 
the  children  of  a  friend.  After  getting  the 
perambulator  raised,  the  lady  wheeled  it  home — 
to  the  mother's  great  consternation,  when  she 
saw  that  something  unusual  had  happened.  A 
doctor  was  hastily  summoned,  who  pronounced 
the  child  alive,  but  unconscious  ;  and  the  result 
of  that  blow  on  the  head  was  concussion  of 
the  brain,  a  long  illness,  and  impaired  sight, 
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with  frequent  and  violent  headaches  for  life, 
as  well  as  after-attacks  of  brain  fever. 

The  nurse  was  never  seen  again.  She  pre- 
ferred losing  her  clothes  to  a  possible  charge 
of  manslaughter. 

One  day,  in  one  of  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  London,  I  observed  a  young  woman 
wheeling  a  perambulator.  She  was  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  kerb  at  the  time,  and 
going  at  such  a  pace  as  to  attract  attention  ; 
probably  she  had  overstayed  her  time,  for  her 
own  pleasure,  and  was  trying  to  make  up  for 
it. 

All  at  once  the  perambulator  went  over  the 
kerb,  which  jerked  it  out  of  her  hands,  and  the 
baby  was  shot  out  of  it  like  a  cannon-ball,  right 
on  to  the  tram-car  lines.  I  rushed  up  to 
where  the  poor  little  creature  was  lying  quite 
quiet,  and  lifted  it  up  ;  and  then,  with  a  few 
words  to  the  girl  of  reproof,  I  placed  the 
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child  in  the  baby-carriage,  and  rapidly  made 
up  my  mind  to  follow  the  girl  and  tell  her 
mistress. 

On  she  tore,  still  at  the  same  pace,  through 
street  after  street,  until  once,  when  crossing, 
she  looked  back  and  saw  me.  After  that, 
she  frequently  glanced  behind,  and  evidently 
became  much  alarmed,  for  I  was  taken  through 
some  lanes  and  alleys,  in  one  of  which  she 
gave  some  peculiar  whistling  signals ;  but,  no 
one  appearing,  she  went  on  until  we  came  to 
her  destination.  Upon  the  mother  coming  out 
to  lift  her  baby  tenderly  from  the  perambulator, 
I  told  her  the  whole  story,  in  case,  as  I  said, 
the  child  might  be  seized  with  a  fit  or  found 
to  have  some  broken  bones,  and  she  would 
never  know  how  it  was  done. 

I  firmly  believe  that  many  ophthalmic 
diseases  are  caused  by  allowing  little  children 
in  their  tenderest  years  to  lay  on  their 
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backs  for  hours  together,  in  perambulators, 
with  their  faces  turned  up  to  the  dazzling 
sun  and  sky. 

One  wonders  at  the  numbers  of  little  ones 
lying  apparently  asleep,  when  really  they  are 
not  so.  They  have  no  alternative  but  to  lie 
with  closed  eyes,  for  God  did  not  implant  in 
their  heads  the  eyes  of  the  eagle.  But  even 
with  closed  eyes  the  dazzling  brightness  is  too 
much.  The  tiny,  thin,  delicate  petal  of  an 
eyelid,  just  like  a  roseleaf,  is  not  sufficient  to 
protect  the  eyes  for  hours  at  a  time  from  the 
strong  and  penetrating  rays  of  a  summer 
sun,  from  which  men  and  women  shade 
their  faces  with  broad-brimmed  hats  and 
sunshades.  To  these  I  would  say,  Put  your- 
selves in  baby's  place,  and  see  how  you  like  it, 
and  how  your  eyes  and  heads  will  stand  it. 

I  had  once  in  my  employment  a  young 
woman  as  nurse.  She  had  not  been  long  in 
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my  service  before  I  discovered  that  she  was 
taking  my  youngest  child  from  the  warm 
nursery,  soon  after  he  had  been  taken  from 
his  warm  bath,  upstairs  into  an  icy-cold 
bedroom,  whose  windows  had  not  been  shut 
in  the  afternoon  as  ordered,  and  to  crown 
all  was  putting  him  also  into  a  cold,  wet  cot, 
the  mackintosh,  sheet,  and  blanket  of  which 
had  never  been  dried. 

Can  anyone  imagine  anything  more  likely  to 
give  a  child  its  death  than  this?  Let  anyone 
try  it  practically.  Sit  first  of  all  in  a  comfort- 
able, cosy  room  all  one  winter  evening,  have  a 
warm  bath,  then,  after  a  good  rubbing  with  a 
hot  towel,  get  into  a  well-warmed  night-dress. 
Then  go  upstairs  into  an  icy-cold  bedroom,  with 
the  windows  wide  open,  thus  letting  in  either 
fog  or  rain  or  snow ;  lie  down  in  a  cold,  wet, 
soaking  bed,  and  watch  the  result.  Can 
one  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  consumption 
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and  other  lung  and  chest  diseases  in  the 
world?  Certainly  not.  "  Offences  must  come, 
but  woe,  woe,  to  that  man  or  woman  by  whom 
they  come."  I  suppose  there  is  no  other 
country  in  which  there  is  so  much  consumption 
as  in  ours,  and  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  increase — 
so  much  so  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  taking 
the  matter  up.  The  surest  and  most  certain 
way  to  prevent  its  spread  is,  first  of  all,  by 
preventing  consumptive  people  marrying,  and 
then  by  the  proper  care  of  young  children  and 
young  people.  Where  there  is  no  hereditary 
taint,  most  cases  are  brought  on  by  careless 
nursing.  If  children  were  properly  treated 
between  being  bathed  and  put  to  bed,  if  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  ventilation  of  their 
nurseries  and  bedrooms  was  skilfully  carried 
out,  if  their  body  and  bed  linen  were  properly 
aired,  if  they  had  plenty  of  pure,  fresh  air,  and 
light,  good,  nourishing,  and  perfectly  clean 
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|  and  well-cooked  food,  then  there  would  be  no 
i  need  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  anyone  else  to 
I  enter  on  a  crusade  against  this  scourge  of  the 

British  Isles. 
L 
N      I  knew  a  lady  who  was  all  that  a  mother 

could  be — a  perfect  housekeeper,  a  perfect 
mother,  who  had  no  hereditary  taint  of  con- 
sumption in  her  blood — nor  had  her  husband 
either — yet  she  and  two  sons  narrowly  escaped 
this  most  deadly  complaint  through  being 
compelled  to  live  in  a  jerry-built  house,  on  a 
cold,  damp,  wet  soil,  and  in  an  atmosphere 
tainted  with  sewage  gas.  Submitting  to  the 
J  apparently  inevitable,  they  allowed  their 
servants  to  do  things  in  their  own  way  ;  and 
the  uncleanliness  in  the  kitchen  and  the  in- 
different cooking,  also  the  taking  of  the  linen 
from  the  servants  as  they  chose  to  air  it, 
without  supervision,  all  helped — with  other 
most  serious  matters — to  break  down  the 
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health  of  the  mother  and  her  two  sons,  the 
three  nearly  falling  victims  to  consumption.  V 

A  servant  once  in  my  employment  would 
allow  the  youngest  child  to  sit  for  hours  in  his 
little  "  chair  of  health,"  a  proceeding  which 
was  more  than  likely  to  lead  to  rupture  ;  and 
upon  my  saying  so  to  her  one  day  she  admitted 
that  the  child  of  whom  she  had  charge  in  her 
previous  situation  had  suffered  from  that 
condition. 

Another  nurse  would,  whenever  I  went  out, 
use  my  sewing-machine  for  her  own  needle- 
work, although  she  could  not  rind  time  for  mine. 
I  would  not  have  cared  very  much,  only  one  day 
when  I  returned  I  found  my  baby's  fingers 
crushed  to  the  bone  in  the  machine  ;  that  was 
how  the  woman  was  found  out.  She  cam< 
from  the  country  and  knew  no  one  in  London, 
she  said  ;  but  I  discovered  later  she  was 
mother  herself  before  she  came  to  me,  am 
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I  saw  her  taking  leave  of  a  man,  whom  she  said 
was  an  uncle,  outside  the  house  on  her  first 
evening  out. 

Another  came  with  a  false  character,  and 
stole  away  one  night  when  a  baby  was  born, 
just  to  leave  the  family  in  distress.  She  had, 
in  my  absence,  once  taken  the  children  out 
upon  the  leads  of  a  portion  of  the  house  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  round  which 
there  was  no  protection.  Was  her  nature 
fiendish  enough  to  hope  that  one  or  more  of 
them  might  have  fallen  over  and  been  killed  ? 
Surely  not ! 

A  lady  who  keeps  a  first-class  boarding  house 
informed  me  she  sometimes  has  families  living 
with  her,  accompanied  by  their  nursemaids  ; 
and  when  the  parents  go  out  in  the  evening 
the  servants  whip  the  children  well  (that  is  in 
return  for  not  being  able  to  vent  their  feelings 
on  them  through  the  day)  and  put  them  to  bed, 
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never  once  going  near  them  again  the  whole 
evening,  however  much  they  may  cry. 

Such  a  proceeding  as  this  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence  amongst  nurses  of  a  certain  class- 
untrustworthy  women,  with  small,  petty, 
malevolent  natures ;  and  this  heartless  and 
merciless  treatment  no  doubt  lays  the  foundation 
of  those  fits  and  nervous  diseases  from  which 
so  many  poor  children  suffer,  and  the  effects  of 
which  they  carry  with  them  to  their  dying  day. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  of  what  infinite  import- 
ance good  nursing  is,  and  what  good  nurses 
ought  to  be. 

It  is  under  cover  that  we  rear  our  young, 
tender,  and  choice  plants,  shielding  them  from 
the  frosts  and  blasts  of  winter,  and  gratefully 
concentrating  on  them  all  the  sunshine  we  can 
catch.  It  is  in  these  houses  we  feed,  water, 
and  prune,  and  watch  with  absorbing  care  and 
interest  their  development  and  beauty.  No 
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pains  are  spared  by  the  true  lover  of  flowers  to 
bring  them  to  strength  and  perfection,  and 
when  the  desired  result  is  obtained,  then  they 
are  planted  out  in  the  outside  world  of  flowers, 
there  to  shed  beauty  and  fragrance  around. 

It  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  nurseryman  that 
our  young  and  tender  saplings  are  grown. 
There  they  are  carefully  watched  and  tended, 
first  by  being  planted  in  good  soil,  then  made  to 
grow  strong  and  straight ;  every  little  deformity 
is  cut  away,  every  unnecessary  branch  as  well. 
When  sufficiently  strong,  they  are  transplanted 
to  the  world  of  trees,  to  become  in  time  con- 
verted into  timber,  for  the  building  of  our 
houses  and  ships.  And  thus  it  is  with  our 
young  and  tender  human  saplings.  They  must 
have  in  the  home  everything  that  will  tend  to 
strengthen  and  equip  them  for  the  great  battle 
of  life  ;  and  if  this  stupendous  work  of  prepara- 
tion devolves  so  much  upon  mothers  in  the 
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various  homes,  as  undoubtedly  it  does,  is  it  not 
right  that  these  mothers,  who  have  such  a  hard 
and  terrible  strain  put  upon  them  in  bringing 
iheir  offspring  into  the  world,  is  it  not,  I  ask, 
an  absolute  and  imperative  right  that  these 
mothers  should  be  assisted  in  their  arduous 
duties  and  responsibilities  by  competent  and 
trustworthy  assistants  who  will  be  worthy  of  the 
great  work  in  which  they  engage,  instead  of 
being  handicapped  by  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  service  of  the  present  day  ? 

The  young  lady  who  has  typed  the  preceding 
chapter  (a  vicar's  daughter)  writes : — "  There  is 
much  truth  in  what  you  say.     I  could  follow 
up  your   experiences    by    numerous     similar 
instances.     My  dear  mother  was  a  great  invalid 
and    principally    through    servants,    and    we 
had  no   rest  nor  peace  until  we   got  quite 
young  girl  and  trained  her.     I  remember  once,' 
continues  this  young  lady,  "  my  little  brother 
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went  about  for  days  with  a  broken  arm,  and  was 
whipped  for  crying.  His  cries  penetrated  to  our 
dear  mother's  room,  and  when  the  poor  child 
was  taken  to  her,  then,  and  only  then,  was  the 
cause  of  his  crying  understood."  An  invalid 
through  servants — Ah,  yes!  and  many  and  many 
a  poor  lady  can  claim  the  same  sad  experience. 
It  would  be  appalling  were  the  truth  but 
known  what  "The  Servant  Question "  has  to 
answer  for  in  this  particular  direction — what 
a  number  of  mistresses  have  broken  down, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  through  con- 
tending with  a  condition  of  matters  their 
husbands  would  not  have  endured  for  one 
single  day,  and  yet  a  condition  for  which  they 
(the  mistresses)  rarely,  if  ever,  get  one  single 
word  of  sympathy  from  these  husbands,  who 
are  sick  to  death  of  the  very  name  of  servants. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   YOUNG  WOMAN   FROM   DEVONSHIRE,  OR 
"THINGS  ARE  NOT  WHAT  THEY  SEEM." 


ONCE  when  in  want  of  a  general  servant  (we 
had  a  nursemaid  at  the  time),  I  called  one  day 
at  a  small  Registry  Office  that  had  been  estab- 
lished not  far  from  a  number  of  gentlemen's 
houses.  The  keeper  of  the  office  said  she 
knew  of  one  young  woman  who  might  just  suit 
me,  only  there  was  one  drawback — her  mistress 
would  not  give  her  a  character ;  but  she  thought 
the  young  woman  might  be  able  to  explain  the 
reason  why,  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

Paying  the  fee  and  leaving  my  address,  I 
asked  that  the  servant  might  be  sent  on  to  me  ; 
and  soon  after  she  called. 
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I  was  immensely  taken  with  the  girl's  appear- 
ance. She  was  tall,  and  fresh,  and  fair — indeed, 
one  of  the  brightest  and  nicest  looking  young 
women  I  have  ever  set  eyes  upon.  Her  print  gown 
was  spotless,  and  altogether  she  looked  the 
embodiment  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  energy. 
She  informed  me  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  she  ever  got  out. 

"  I  am  only  out  on  an  errand  now,"  she  said, 
"  and  have  taken  the  chance  to  run  along 
'ere — else  I  might  not  get  out  at  all.  My 
missus  is  an  awful  woman,"  she  added.  "  There 
are  three  of  us,  and  we  are  all  leaving — we 
can't  stand  it  at  all.  She  won't  let  us  out,  and 
we  can  hardly  get  any  food,  and  we  are  worked 
to  death,  we  are  !  and  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  not  to  stand  it,  and  so  when  we  told  'er 
we  would  all  leave,  she  was  in  such  a  frightful 
temper  !  She  said  :  '  Don't  any  of  you  come 
to  me  for  a  character  ! '  and  that's  just  where 
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I  feel  almost  silly,"  said  the  girl,  crying,  or 
appearing  to  do  so.  "I  come  from  Devonshire  ; 
I  don't  know  London  ways — I  can't  go  back 
all  that  way  again.  I  have  no  friends  'ere,  and 
I  don't  know  whatever  I  shall  do  at  all  ! "  with 
a  fresh  burst  of  grief. 

Feeling  deeply  touched  by  the  girl's  evident 
distress,  and  thinking  that  there  might  be  some 
likelihood  of  her  story  about  her  mistress  being 
true — what  I  knew  of  the  lady,  too,  warranted 
me  in  thinking  that  she  would  not  have  taken 
the  young  woman  into  her  house  without  a 
character — I  said  : 

11  Well,  under  the  very  painful  circumstances, 
I  will  take  you  without  a  reference,  as  I  feel 

sure  Mrs. would  not  have  done  so ;  and  you 

must  do  your  best  for  me  in  return,  for  yoi 
will  have  a  very  comfortable  home  with  me." 

She  departed  full  of  gratitude,  and  I  con- 
gratulated myself  upon  my  future  acquisition, 
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Such  a  fine,  tall,  strong,  healthy,  clean-looking 
young  woman — and  from  Devonshire  too,  the 
land  of  butter  and  cream,  and  apples,  and 
beautiful  scenery  !  No  doubt  the  girl  had 
been  well  brought  up  in  some  sweet  Devonian 
home,  and  I  should  reap  the  benefit.  And  then, 
again,  no  friends  in  London,  and  no  knowledge 
of  London  ways — we  would  not  be  pestered  with 
the  former,  and  the  delightful  simplicity  of  the 
latter — oh  !  it  was  too  good  altogether.  At  last 
my  tempest-tossed  barque  would  be  able  to  lie 
at  its  moorings,  and  be  driven  hither  and 
thither  no  more  on  the  stormy  seas  of  domestic 
service.  I  think  I  thanked  Heaven  in  pros- 
pective for  that  girl  from  Devonshire,  whilst  I 
longed  for  and  awaited  her  coming. 

She  would  no  doubt  be  an  early  riser.  I 
should  not  have  to  climb  a  cold  staircase  every 
morning  to  call  her,  after  lying  awake  all  night 
with  a  sick  child.  We  should  come  down  to  a 
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bright  hearth,  to  a  well-swept  and  properly 
dusted  dining-room,  and  to  a  nice,  hot,  well- 
cooked  breakfast.  Of  course  that  would 
be  the  case,  and  she  would  polish  my  tins 
and  dish-covers  until  folks  might  see  their 
faces  in  them  ;  and  she  would  scrub  and  scour 
the  wood  in  the  kitchen  to  dazzling  whiteness, 
and  the  few  things  she  had  to  wash  would  be 
like  snow — for  a  fresh  Devonshire  girl  would 
most  assuredly  be  a  good  washer. 

At  last  she  came,  and  alas !  for  the  futility  of 
human  hopes.  She  had  not  been  any  time 
with  us  when  her  father  turned  up  one 
day  from  Devonshire.  I  was  sorry  for  the 
poor  man,  coming  such  a  long  journey,  so  I 
told  my  servant  to  give  him  a  good  meal  and 
make  him  comfortable. 

Not  long  after  that  the  mother  arrived,  some- 
what to  my  surprise.  I  gave  orders  that  she  too 
was  to  be  hospitably  treated ;  but  when 
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a  few  days  after  several  other  relations  came 
in  turn — uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins,  all  from 
Devonshire — I  began  to  draw  the  line  at  the 
hospitality  which  was  seriously  adding  to  my 
baker's  and  other  bills. 

The  worst  of  all  was  that  when  her  friends 
were  in  the  house  all  work,  so  far  as  my  servant 
was  concerned,  was  at  a  standstill ;  and  she 
always  asked  if  she  might  see  them  part  of  the 
way  to  the  station.  Upon  her  asking  once  if 
she  might  go  the  whole  way  to  see  them  off, 
I  asked  which  station  she  meant,  and  when  she 
said  "  Liverpool  Street,"  the  Devonshire  bubble 
exploded,  for,  as  everyone  knows,  people  do 
not  go  from  Liverpool  Street  to  Devonshire. 
If  she  had  answered  "  King's  Cross,"  all 
might  have  been  well  for  her,  because  I 
knew  that  one  could  go  from  there  to 
Paddington,  or  even  to  Waterloo ;  but  Liver- 
pool Street  was  just  a  little  too  wide  of  the 
mark  for  Devon. 
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The  girl  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  s1 
indoors.  After  being  out  on  Sunday  from  five 
till  ten  o'clock,  she  asked  leave  again  on  Tuesday, 
and  again  on  Wednesday,  which  I  conceded. 
The  next  Sunday  I  said  she  might  go  to  church 
with  our  nurse,  as  it  was  not  her  (the  Devon- 
shire girl's)  evening  out.  She  assented,  but 
directly  they  got  outside  she  went  off  her  own 
way.  If  I  left  home  in  the  evening,  she  would 
sally  forth  also.  If  I  went  out  in  the  morning, 
she  would  idle  in  the  garden,  and  generally 
got  someone  to  gossip  with  over  the  fence— 
with  the  result  that  over  and  over  again  I  have 
returned  and  found  things  just  as  I  left  them. 

The  slops  that  should  have  been  emptied 
first  thing  after  breakfast  and  early  in  the  even- 
ing were  never  attended  to  (except  on  her  days 
out)  until  one  o'clock  and  nine  at  night,  when 
tKe  children  were  just  going  off  to  sleep, 
from  which  they  were  rudely  disturbed. 
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We  could  never  get  tea  by  five  o'clock  on 
Sundays,  save  when  it  was  her  evening  out, 
when  we  got  it  at  half-past  four — half  an  hour 
before  it  was  ordered  ;  then,  having  brought 
it  in,  she  walked  down  the  front-door  steps. 

I  had  my  mangle  covered  with  a  nice  linen 
cloth,  and  each  servant  had  one  to  put  in  front 
of  the  fireplaces  when  cleaning  them,  on  pur- 
pose to  save  the  carpets.  The  girl  from  Devon- 
shire took  those  linen  cloths  and  wore  them  as 
aprons,  to  the  detriment  of  both  carpets  and 
mangle.  We  had  a  large  front-door  entrance 
at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps :  she  used  to  hand 
the  basket  of  dirty  linen  to  the  laundress 
out  of  this  door  instead  of  out  of  the  side 
entrance — to  save  carrying  it  down  another 
short  stair ;  and  many  a  time  I  found,  on 
returning  to  the  house,  the  front  door  un- 
fastened. She  was  most  careless  and  indifferent 
about  this,  which  in  London,  as  everyone  knows, 
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is  a  most  important  and  necessary  matter ;  so 
that  when  I  went  out  I  was  in  a  fever  of  unrest 
as  to  whether  things  at  home  were  right  or  not, 
especially  when  nurse  was  out  with  the  children. 
She  never  got  up  in  the  morning  without  being 
called,  and  only  after  such  a  hammering  on  her 
door  as  disturbed  the  whole  house.  Doctors 
say  that  children  require  a  certain  amount  of 
sleep,  but  our  poor  little  creatures  were  perforce 
roused  at  the  same  time  as  she  was,  instead 
of  having  an  hour  or  more  longer. 

She  slept — in  defiance  of  all  orders — with  a 
box  of  matches  under  her  pillow,  so  that  it  was 
a  perfect  miracle  she  did  not  set  the  house  on 
fire.  She  never  cleaned  the  kitchen  flues 
except  under  compulsion — *'.£.,  when  I  stood 
beside  her,  and  saw  her  do  them — and  she 
kept  a  most  filthy  kitchen. 

On  the  days  upon  which  she  did  the  "  small 
wash  "  we  had  done  at  home,  there  was  not  a 
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single  cloth  or  towel  or  duster  to  be  had,  and 
she  used  to  wipe  her  hands  and  arms  with  my 
linen  glass-cloths.  I  had  asked  her  to  keep  all 
the  cinders  and  rubbish  for  burning  in  the 
copper  fire,  but  instead  I  found  that  whilst  she 
was  standingbeside  the  wash-tub  playing  with  the 
clothes  (for  she  never  washed  them)  she  would 
blaze  away  enormous  coal  fires  under  the  copper, 
and  when  the  clothes  were — as  she  considered 
—ready  to  put  into  the  copper,  the  fire  would 
be  out.  It  would  take  her  half  an  hour,  and  no 
end  of  wood  and  coals,  to  light  it  again.  The 
amount  of  coals  used,  and  all  to  no  purpose — 
for  our  things  were  only  wetted  and  dried 
again — would  have  sufficed  a  poor  family  a  week. 
To  put  out  the  clothes-line  was  the  work  of 
about  an  hour,  it  having-previously  been  thrust 
away  in  a  tangled  mass  despite  my  instructions. 
Whilst  unravelling  and  tugging  at  it,  she  would 
drag  it  all  over  the  wet,  muddy  ground,  with 
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the  result  to  the  linen  that  one  would  expect  ; 
and  when  she  took  in  the  clothes  she  would 
throw  the  pegs  on  to  the  ground,  to  lay 
for  days,  until  commanded  to  pick  them  up. 
My  hitherto  nice  clean  clothes-horse  became 
black  and  begrimed  with  her  dirty  finger-marks. 
The  little  cooking  she  did  was  simply 
atrocious.  After  seeing  her  bread  and  apple 
sauces  once,  she  was  never  allowed  to  make 
either  again.  She  could  not  boil  potatoes. 
They  were  either  half-cooked  or  overdone,  and 
so  full  of  grit  that  one  could  not  possibly  eat 
them — she  actually  would  not  take  the  trouble 
to  wash  them.  Her  boiled  puddings  came  up 
perfect  pulp,  and  swimming  in  water.  The 
joints  were  either  raw,  or  burned  to  a  cinder— 
and,  indeed,  everything  else  in  keeping ;  but  I 
think  the  very  worst  thing  of  all  was  bringing 
up  for  my  husband's  early  breakfast,  cold,  stale 
toast  that  had  been  left  from  the  previous  day. 
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In  the  course  of  one  month  she  had  broken 
thirty  shillings' worth  of  goods,  besides  our  silver 
toast-rack  that  we  had  had  all  our  married  life. 
I  sent  her  out  one  evening,  about  seven  o'clock, 
with  the  rack,  to  take  to  a  place  to  have  it  repaired. 
She  could  have  easily  gone  and  returned  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  and  the  shop  did  not  close 
till  eight.  She  did  not  reappear  till  ten  at 
night,  when  she  brought  the  rack  with  her,  say  ing 
the  shop  had  been  closed  when  she  reached  it. 

For  these  breakages  I  had  no  redress  what- 
ever, being  absolutely  in  the  woman's  power. 

Sometimes  she  would  bring  up  one  part  of  a 
meal  and  not  the  remainder;  after  patiently 
waiting  some  time  we  would  ring,  and  then 
she  would  discover  that  the  \vhole  had  not  been 
sent  up.  My  impression  was  that  she  had 
become  engrossed  in  some  "  penny  dreadful." 

Everybody  knows  that  after  a  meal  the  crumbs 
should  be  swept  off  the  white  cloth  with  a  crumb 
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brush  into  the  crumb-tray.  Will  it  be  credited 
that  the  young  woman  from  Devonshire,  if  she 
were  not  watched,  would  snatch  the  cloth  off 
the  table  and  shake  it  over  the  dining-room 
carpet  ?  Yet  such  is  actually  a  fact ! 

We  had  a  coal-cellar  inside  the  house,  not 
far  from  the  kitchen,  and  the  dust-bin  was  out- 
side, further  away.  The  girl  from  Devonshire, 
I  found  out  after  awhile,  had  been  throwing  all 
her  ashes,  cinders,  and  rubbish  into  the  coal- 
cellar,  which  she  turned  into  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  dust-bin.  It  was  too  much  trouble 
to  go  outside  with  the  ashes. 

I  bore  all  this; — and  a  great  deal  more  which 
I  cannot  relate — for  over  six  months  ;  and  then 
one  day  I  visited  her  late  mistress,  and 
explained  to  her  the  reason  why  I  had  not 
come  in  the  ordinary  course  for  a  reference,  as 
the  girl  had  informed  me  that  she  (her  mistress) 
would  not  give  one,  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
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of  servants,  and  having  a  large  family,  I  had  in 
desperation  accepted  the  girl's  statement — 
which  course  of  procedure  I  apologised  for  when 
I  learned  from  the  lips  of  the  lady  that  the  girl's 
statement  was  utterly  false,  her  mistress  never 
having  said  she  would  not  give  her  a  character. 
The  truth  was,  the  girl  knew  she  could  not  get 
one  that  would  secure  herself  another  situation, 
and  she  therefore  resorted  to  subterfuge  to 
hide  her  delinquencies. 

Mrs.  informed  me  the  girl  was  a 

thoroughly  bad  one,  and  that,  for  one  thing, 
she  had  turned  their  coal-cellar  into  a  dust-bin, 
into  which  she  threw  all  their  refuse.  The 
stench  arising  from  the  cellar  was  the  means 
by  which  the  family  discovered  how  narrowly 
they  had  escaped  an  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
or  typhoid  in  their  home. 

After  seeing  this  lady  I  returned  home,  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  girl  from  Devonshire, 
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in  which  I  requested  her  to  leave  at  once,  as 
I  had  just  seen  her  late  mistress,  and 
knew,  from  what  I  had  learned,  that  she  (the 
servant)  had  entered  my  employment  by  false 
pretences,  for  which  she  could  be  punished  by 
law.  "  Under  the  circumstances,"  I  added, 
"you  will  not  expect  a  month's  money  in  lieu 
of  a  month's  warning,  nor  of  course  will  you 
expect  any  character  from  me,"  and  so  I 
cleared  out  one  who  was  not  fit  to  be  in  any 
home  where  peace,  comfort  and  cleanliness 
were  wanted,  but  who  ought  rather  to  have 
been  under  strict  discipline  and  supervision — 
for  her  own  welfare,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare 
of  the  community  at  large. 

It  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  for  any 
master  or  superior  officer  to  have  to  put  up 
with  anything  like  this  conduct,  and  for  such  a 
lengthened  period.  And  yet  the  disadvantages, 
disabilities,  and  injustices  under  which  poor 
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helpless  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses  suffer 
to-day  too  often  leave  them  no  other  alternative 
but  just  to  suffer  on  in  a  dumb,  despairing  way, 
hoping  against  hope  that  some  day  matters 
will  right  themselves — that  help  will  come,  as 
assuredly  it  must,  but  it  will  only  be  from 
women  themselves. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

COOKS     AND     COOKING. 

IN  all  the  varied  branches  of  labour  that  are 
open  to  female  enterprise  there  is  not  one  in 
which  there  is  a  greater  demand  than  in  that 
of  cooking. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  too  strong  an  affirmation  to 
say  that  if  all  ladies  who  wished  to  earn  their 
own  living,  or  at  least  make  themselves 
independent  of  men,  would  but  accept 
situations  as  cooks,  there  need  not  be  any  idle 
women. 

A  well-known  writer  and  professor  says  that 
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"  the  normal  man  eats  and  sleeps  "  ;  so  do  the 
lower  animals,  and  it  is  a  very  painful  and 
humiliating  fact  "that  the  stomach  and 
digestive  organs  of  the  pig  approach  more 
nearly  the  same  organs  in  man  than  those  of 
any  other  animal.  Their  digestive  secretions 
are  very  similar,  and  act  in  a  like  manner  upon 
food." 

It  is  rather  a  stale  and  worn-out  anecdote 
now  how  one  lady,  upon  asking  another  how 
she  managed  her  husband  so  well,  received  the 
answer,  "  I  feed  the  creature." 

Yes,  man  requires  to  be  well  fed — and  rightly 
so,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  strain  that 
is  put  upon  him,  the  magnificent  results  he  has 
achieved  in  the  past,  what  he  is  achieving  now, 
and  what  he  will  achieve  in  the  future ;  but  he 
ought  to  eat  in  moderation,  or,  rather,  to  be 
moderate  in  eating,  as  in  everything  else. 
Professor  Lombroso's  estimate  of  his  sex  is  not 
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a  very  lofty  one.  Let  me  repeat  it :  "The  normal 
man  eats  and  sleeps."  Then  he  must  live  to 
eat  and  sleep — surely  that  is  logical ;  but  whilst 
utterly  disdaining  the  Professor's  idea,  I  will 
for  the  present  accept  it  so  far  as  regards  a 
certain  class  oj  men,  and  that  only — a  class 
which  is  largely  to  blame  for  matters  as  they 
are  now,  in  our  day,  in  regard  to  the  condition 
of  women  and  the  great  demand  for  cooks. 

If  women  had  only  themselves  to  study  and 
to  cater  for,  the  household  menu  would  be  of 
a  much  simpler  description.  Women  are 
more  easily  satisfied  than  men  in  all  things 
but  dress,  and  men  are  more  to  blame 
even  in  this  matter  than  the  women  them- 
selves. 

It  is,  therefore,  because  the  requirements  of 
the  so-called  "  Lords  of  Creation "  are  so 
excessive  that  mistresses  are  so  very  much  in 
the  power  of  their  cooks — women  who  put  a  very 
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heavy  premium  upon  their  services,  because 
they  know  how  scarce  is  their  number  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  them,  and  how 
(under  existing  circumstances)  indispensable 
they  are. 

They  generally  condescend  to  enter  a  house 
only  upon  their  own  terms  and  conditions. 
They  look  upon  the  kitchen  as  their  domain, 
and  the  mistress  as  an  interloper  there,  and 
they  certainly  do  pretty  much  as  they  like 
in  it. 

A  well-known  authoress  has  said  somewhere 
in  her  writings  that  most  mistresses  are  cowards 
in  the  presence  of  their  cooks — or  something 
to  that  effect.  What !  ladies  of  position  and 
refinement,  who  are  the  mistresses  of  their  own 
establishments,  afraid  of  their  cooks  !  Is  it 
possible  ?  Ladies  whose  husbands  pay  the  rent 
of  the  house,  kitchen  included,  and  whose 
money  furnished  that  kitchen,  afraid  to  go  into 
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it  because  an  alien  woman,  who  has  conde- 
scended to  come  there  for  such  time  as  it  suits 
her  own  convenience,  is  in  it !  She  was  a  wise 
and  brave  little  woman  (one  of  the  cleverest 
and  brightest  I  know)  who  said  to  one  of  these 
women :  "  Some  cooks  do  not  like  their 
mistresses  to  come  into  the  kitchen  because 
they  keep  it  in  such  a  filthy  condition,  but  I 
feel  confident  you  will  not  be  one  of  the 
number  ;  I  always  come  into  mine  just  when  I 
please,"  she  added.  Here  was  wisdom  and 
policy  combined.  Had  that  cook  had  an  atom 
of  self-respect  she  would  have  been  put  upon 
her  mettle  at  once,  and  resolved  that  her 
mistress  should  never  see  her  kitchen  dirty. 
But  alas!  the  kitchen  was  not  kept  clean,  the 
cooking  was  wretched,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  the  mistress  went  to  see  why  the  evening 
meal  was  not  sent  in,  after  she  and  the  family  had 
returned  from  a  long  drive,  she  found  the  cook 
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lying  helplessly  intoxicated  close  to  the  fire- 
place, with  a  great  gash  in  her  forehead  which 
she  had  received  through  falling  upon  the 
fender. 

I  should  like  the  authoress  I  have  just  cited 
to  know  that  there  are  mistresses  many,  who  are 
not  afraid  of  their  cooks,  or  of  bearding  them  in 
their  dens — women  of  brave,  indomitable  spirit, 
who  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  fear  a  cook's 
tyranny  ;  who  have  the  run  of  their  own  house  ; 
and  who,  whilst  overlooking  much,  and  by  no 
means  expecting  perfection,  nevertheless,  like 
the  Queen,  are  kind  mistresses,  although  they, 
also  like  her,  will  not  tolerate  servants  shirking 
their  duties. 

There  are  cooks  and  cooks,  however.  The 
one  who  has  well  mastered  his  or  her 
business,  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a 
gentleman's  kitchen,  who  is  thoroughly  honest, 
trustworthy,  and  capable  of  sending  up  delicious 
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and  well-cooked  food,  who  allows  no  waste, 
and  sees  that  the  kitchen  and  scullery  maids 
keep  every  cooking-utensil  and  everything  in 
the  kitchen  and  sculleries  scrupulously  clean 
— that  cook  is  a  treasure  indeed.  The 
comfort  and  health  of  the  family  depend 
largely  upon  a  good  cook,  who  ought  to  be 
well  paid ;  but  the  typical  cook  of  the  present 
day,  the  one  who  has  picked  up  here  and  there 
just  a  little  knowledge  of  cooking  in  her 
various  situations,  the  cook  employed  in  middle- 
class  houses,  what  can  be  said  about  her? 
She  is  too  often  tyrant,  virago,  and  frequently 
heavy  drinker,  all  in  one. 

What  people  have  to  endure  in  regard  to  this 
latter  vice  is  simply  appalling,  and  would 
not,  could  not,  be  credited,  except  by  the  vast 
number  of  mistresses  who  know  it  to  be  an 
absolute  fact. 

My  own  experience  has  been  frightful.     I 
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have  had  servants  who  have  been  quite 
incapable  by  twelve  o'clock  in  the  forenoon— 
one,  indeed,  boasted  to  her  fellow  servant  that 
she  had  drunk  about  twenty-five  shillings' 
worth  of  whisky  (which  was  kept  in  her  room) 
in  six  weeks.  Her  fellow  servant  asked  that 
she  might  be  sent  away,  as  she  could  not  live 
with  such  a  character.  Another  gave  notice 
because  her  conduct  in  going  out  nightly  to  a 
public-house  was  objected  to  ;  whilst  after  they 
had  gone  I  would  find  bottles  and  flasks  in  the 
most  unlikely  nooks  and  corners.  An  old 
Scotch  woman,  who  earned  her  living  by 
going  out  daily  to  wash  and  to  clean,  told 
me  that  sometimes  after  a  cook's  hasty 
departure,  when  she  (my  informant)  had  to  go 
to  a  house  to  "  redd  up  "  after  her,  "  it  was 
just  extraordinar'  the  number  of  wee  bottlies 
and  flasks  she  would  come  across  in  a' 
sorts  o'  oot-o'-the  way  places,  such  as  up  some 
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o'  the  lums  (chimneys)  for  instance" — and  this 
in  houses  where  the  Bible  was  read  morning 
and  evening,  the  servants  joining  in  the  reading. 

Whilst  travelling  about  from  place  to  place 
I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  an 
enormous  number  of  people  have  given  up 
housekeeping,  at  least  for  a  time.  You  meet 
such  people  in  the  boarding-houses  in  the 
different  health  resorts.  They  have  stored  their 
furniture,  and  nearly  always  for  the  same  reason. 
Their  experience  was  so  terrible,  especially  with 
their  cooks,  that  they  had  to  give  the  whole 
thing  up  in  disgust,  and  during  the  interreg- 
num they  are  hoping  matters  will  take  a  turn 
for  the  better,  or  that  they  may  lay  in  a  fresh 
stock  of  health,  and  thus  strengthen  themselves 
for  the  next  combat. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  this  great 
and  widespread  evil,  and  I  think  it  is,  for  one 
thing  (putting  aside  the  question  of  the  want  of 
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system  upon  which  domestic  service  is  worked), 
because  the  position  of  cook  is  such  a  very 
trying  one,  and  one  for  which  great  allowances 
ought  to  be  made. 

Have  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  have  their 
refreshing  baths  every  morning,  their  round  of 
outdoor  exercises  and  pleasures  daily,  ever 
thought  what  it  must  mean  to  stand  all  day  in 
a  hot  kitchen,  over  a  broiling  fire,  and  this,  week 
in,  week  out,  with  hardly  any  intermission  ? 

Certainly  it  must  be  a  most  trying  life,  and 
one  that  entails  a  strain  on  the  worker's  vitality. 
It  can  scarcely,  then,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that 
so  many  cooks  fall  victims  to  that  terrible 
craving  for  strong  drink — a  failing  that  has 
caused  their  name  and  their  profession  to  be 
quite  a  byword. 

Those  who  employ  them  are  not  altogether 
blameless  in  the  matter  ;  their  work  should  be 
rendered  less  laborious  by  having  less  cooking 
done,  for  one  thing. 
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Most  people  eat  too  much  ;  it  is  unquestion- 
able that  many  diseases  are  brought  on  by 
over-eating.  The  average  size  of  the  human 
stomach  after  death  is  from  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  length  ;  the  diameter  at  widest  part  about  five 
inches.  The  medical  opinion  is  that  two  pints 
should  comfortably  fill  the  organ,  although  one 
authority  says  it  can  take  five  pints.  This  would 
be  distended  stomach  with  a  vengeance,  a  com- 
mon disease  in  the  present  day.  Let  one  consider 
the  facts  for  a  moment.  Into  this  organ  is 
crammed  at  one  meal  (the  one  most  people  look 
forward  to)  a  helping  of  soup,  bread,  fish,  beef  or 
mutton,  game  or  poultry,  entrees,  puddings, 
jellies,  sweets,  cheese,  celery,  etc.,  each  course 
accompanied  by  its  respective  sauces,  in  which 
melted  butter  generally  forms  a  component  part ; 
and  interspersed  with  those  sauces  and  foods  are 
the  different  condiments  and  spices  inter- 
mingled, many  of  them  very  injurious  to  the 
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liver,  whilst  everything  is  washed  down  at 
intervals  with  wines,  not  of  one  kind — but 
several ;  and  frequently,  on  the  top  of  all,  brandy 
or  black  coffee  add  the  finishing  touch. 

The  poor  stomach  !  How  one  pities  it — 
loaded,  hampered,  distended.  In  this  condition 
it  simply  cannot  do  its  work.  The  distended 
organ  presses  against  the  heart,  causing  pal- 
pitation. The  wheels  of  digestion,  so  to  speak, 
become  clogged,  and  the  vast  accumulation  of 
food,  instead  of  digesting,  ferments,  and  gen- 
erates the  deadly  carbonic-acid  gas  which  is  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  time. 

A  little  soup,  strong,  light,  and  nourishing 
(and  how  few  know  how  to  make  it  so),  a  small 
piece  of  lightly  boiled  fish,  one  cut  of  roast 
mutton  or  beef,  or,  instead,  a  helping  of  poultry  or 
game,  one  vegetable,  one  simple  pudding — 
this  meal,  unaccompanied  by  any  melted-butter 
sauces,  but  by  crisp,  well-browned  toast,  is  a 
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good  enough  dinner  for  anyone ;  and  the 
more  people  study  this  matter  of  greater 
simplicity  in  diet,  the  more  clearly  will  they 
see  the  wisdom  of  it.  Indeed,  one  honest 
doctor,  George  S.  Keith,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
has  felt  so  strongly  upon  the  subject  as  to  write 
a  book,  named  "  Plea  for  a  Simpler  Life  "  (Adam 
and  Charles  Black,  London),  which  everyone 
would  do  well  to  read  ;  and  a  clever,  humani- 
tarian, and  enthusiastic  lady,  Mrs.  Elma  Stuart, 
of  Wokingham,  Berks,  has  written  one  also, 
named  "What  can  I  do  to  get  well?  and 
how  am  I  to  ;keep  so?"  in  which  she  traces 
every  disease  under  the  sun  to  errors  in  diet 
and  to  over-eating. 

If  people  only  lived  more  plainly,  ate  more 
sparingly,  if  every  lady  in  the  middle  class  who 
cannot  afford  a  high-class  cook  would  make 
it  her  business  to  be  the  mistress  of  her  own 
kitchen,  and  thus  be  able  to  see  that  cleanliness, 
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simplicity,  and  hygiene  in  cooking  were 
studied  there,  we  should  soon  have  an  improve- 
ment, not  only  in  the  cooking,  but  in  the  cooks 
as  well.  These  would  not  be  overworked,  and 
they  would  be  subject  to  their  mistresses'  pre- 
sence and  supervision,  and  thus  be  less  likely 
to  fall  into  that  sin  which  I  have  touched 
upon. 

Another  evil  of  our  times  is  dinner-parties, 
which  are  too  frequently  given,  only  as  a  means 
of  display,  to  people  who  do  not  require  them. 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker  said  one  day  from  the  pulpit, 
in  one  of  those  magnificently  sarcastic  flashes  of 
his :  "  Does  your  friend  invite  you  to  dinner 
because  you  are  in  need  of  it  ?  No !  the  chances 
are  that  if  you  were  in  want  of  it,  you  would  not 
get  it."  It  is  a  shame  for  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  sit  eating  and  drinking  for  about  two  hours, 
doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ruining  their 
digestive  organs,  and  thus  injuring  their  health, 
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while  countless  thousands  of  human  beings 
outside  are  literally  starving  for  want  of  bread. 

How  much  better  would  it  be  to  live  a  more 
simple  life,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  society^  of 
one's  friends  without  the  gorging^  accompani- 
ment, the  senseless  display,  the-  enormous 
amount  of  labour  entailed  upon  some  poor 
creature,  who,  to  stimulate  her  flagging  energies, 
has  to  have  frequent  recourse  to  the  bottle,  with 
such  terrible  results  ;  and  the  money  and  time 
and  energy  thus  saved,  to  how  much  nobler  and 
better  account  might  they  not  be  turned  in  a 
world  that  requires  every  man's  and  woman's 
best  efforts  for  good. 

I  fail  to  see  a  single  argument  in  favour  of 
dinner-parties,  and  firmly  believe  that  as  people 
grow  more  christianised,  and  more-enlightened 
in  regard  to  their  own  health  and  their  duty 
to  their  poorer  neighbours,  the  fewer  devotees 
will  the  dinner-table  find. 
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Conscientious  doctors  agree  in  advising  sim- 
plicity in  diet  ;  the  baser  sort  say  nothing  at 
all  about  it,  knowing  only  too  well  that  when 
people  are  careful  and  abstemious  in  eating 
and  drinking,  as  in  everything  else,  much  of 
their  (the  doctors')  occupation  will  be  gone. 

Not  long  since  I  used  the  word  "  hygiene  " 
in  regard  to  cooking  and  the  kitchen.  Well ! 
but,  you  say,  what  has  a  cook  got  to  do 
with  "  sanitary  science"?  She  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it,  for  what  is  it  but  obey- 
ing certain  laws  and  rules  by  which  health 
is  secured  —  in  cooking,  as  in  everything 
else  ? 

The  family  health  depends  largely  on  the  cook. 
The  food  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cooked  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  article  of  diet  will  yield  the 
maximum  of  nutriment  which  it  contains  for 
the  nourishment  of  the  human  body,  and  be 
served  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
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appetising,  and  also  simply,  with  a  view  to 
not  putting  too  much  strain  upon  the  digestive 
organs.  Then  cleanliness  is  of  paramount 
importance,  the  foundation  of  everything. 
Apart  from  the  danger  of  eating  filth,  who 
can  relish  food  cooked  in  dirty  saucepans, 

f 

handled  by  dirty  hands,  and  cooked  in  a 
dirty  kitchen  ?  Actually  there  are  many 
ladies  who  do  not  care  a  straw  one  way  or 
the  other,  so  long  as  the  food  is  sent  up  ;  and  it 
is  because  of  these  lazy,  indifferent  mistresses 
that  the  good  ones  have  to  suffer. 

A  case  in  point  comes  before  my  mind's  eye- 
that  of  a  lady  I  knew  once  as  an  exceptionally 
bright  and  clever  girl,  and  an  equally  capable 
manager.  Apart  from  her  natural  gifts,  she 
had  been  educated  in  the  best  of  schools, 
and  well  trained  under  a  good  mother.  After 
her  marriage  there  was  a  large  family,  which 
involved  much  trouble  in  regard  to  servants,  it 
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being  a  well-known  fact  that  the  latter  avoid 
serving  in  large  households  if  they  can  get 
places  in  small  ones — worldly  wisdom  which 
cannot  excite  our  surprise. 

Frequently  the  servants,  through  their  lack 

of  training,  were  difficult  to  get  on  with,  and 

* 
there  was  consequently  a  good  deal  of  friction  in 

the  home.  The  mistress,  although  one  of 
the  kindest,  and  overlooking  much,  could 
not  possibly  always  accept  the  servants'  manner 
of  doing  things ;  and  the  husband,  forgetting, 
or  rather  never  taking  into  account,  the  different 
conditions  under  which  he  and  his  wife  engaged 
their  respective  workers,  thought,  as  thousands 
of  husbands  do,  that  the  friction  must  be  the 
fault  of  his  wife. 

He  therefore  suggested  that  the  reins  of 
management  should  be  given  up  to  the  eldest 
daughter,  who,  with  the  wisdom  born  of  youth 
and  inexperience,  felt  confident  she  would  be 

K 
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able  to  manage  better  than  her  mother  ;  and 
this  was  the  method  decided  upon  —  the 
servants  were  to  be  allowed  to  do  their  work 
in  their  own  way  as  an  inducement  to  get  them 
to  stay  in  a  home  in  which  there  was  a  constant 
round  of  visitors,  as  well  as  the  large  family 
aforesaid. 

Can  anyone  by  the  greatest  stretch  of 
imagination  think  that  any  gentleman  would 
conduct  his  business  on  these  lines  ?  Certainly 
not ;  and  the  man  who  would  propose  and 
carry  out  such  an  arrangement  for  and  in  his 
home,  whilst  he  would  have  considered  his 
wife  mad  had  she  proposed  a  similar  plan  for 
his  business,  was  both  unreasonable  and  unjust. 

As  the  wife  could  not  possibly  agree  to  such 
terms,  she  was  sent  away  for  a  time,  ostensibly 
for  her  health,  and  on  her  return  she  found 
her  daughter  firmly  established  in  the  mother's 
position  as  housekeeper.  In  her  absence  a 
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cook  had  been  engaged — an  exceedingly  com- 
mon, coarse  woman,  one  who  had  knocked 
about  a  good  deal  in  her  life,  from  pillar  to 
post,  as  scullery-maid,  and  to  whom  the 
situation  of  cook,  offered  by  a  trembling  young 
lady,  offered  peculiar  advantages.  "  No  experi- 
enced mistress  there  to  satisfy,"  she  thought ; 
"I  can  manage  that  young  one."  And  soon 
the  home-coming  of  the  mistress — a  lady  who 
had  conducted  her  house  on  strictly  hygienic 
principles  for  about  twenty-eight  years — she 
found  first  of  all  her  store-cupboard  empty, 
"its  occupation  gone,"  all  stores  being  now 
kept  in  the  kitchen  cupboard,  which  was  just 
against  the  range,  and  the  door  of  which  was 
nearly  always  open  ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cupboard  were  the  brushes,  dustpans,  grate- 
cloths,  firewood,  and  rubbish ;  whilst  the  shelves 
above,  upon  which  the  cereals,  sugar,  flour,  etc., 
stood  in  uncovered  jars,  were,  like  the  kitchen 
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itself,  now  kept  in  a  most  filthy  condition. 
Close  by  this  open  cupboard  stood  several 
buckets  of  coals,  which  an  unfortunate  boy 
was  engaged  in  carrying  up  for  a  large  part 
of  the  day,  and  with  which  the  cook  con- 
stantly stoked  the  furnace,  which,  like  an 
insatiable,  greedy  monster,  would  devour  any 
amount,  whilst  she  would  work  off  with  the 
poker,  as  the  golfer  does  with  his  clubs,  a 
good  deal  of  superfluous  energy,  warmth  of 
temperament,  and  a  few — well,  strong  expres- 
sions. The  stoking  and  the  poking  added  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  coal  and  ash  dust  to 
the  different  foods,  whilst  much  of  what  was 
sent  in  to  the  table  was  frequently  not  "  done 
to  a  turn,"  but  overdone  to  too  many  turns. 
Baked  apples,  for  instance,  were  converted 
into  baked  apple-skins,  with  nothing  inside  ; 
milk-puddings  were  served  with  the  rice, 
sago,  etc.,  unswelled,  swimming  in  milk,  and 
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a  black  burnt  skin  covering  them;  roasted 
joints  were  black  and  juiceless,  the  boiled 
meats  tough  for  the  want  of  slow  simmering, 
and  everything  else  was  in  keeping. 

There  was  an  ideal  larder  downstairs,  with 
concrete  flooring,  wide  shelves,  perforated-zinc 
window,  and  a  northern  aspect ;  but,  like  the 
store-cupboard  upstairs,  it  had  fallen  into 
desuetude,  as  most  of  the  joints  -(cooked  and 
and  uncooked),  the  bacon  (ditto),  fish,  lemons, 
eggs,  and  even  the  bread  were  frequently  kept 
for  hours  in  the  hot  kitchen,  absorbing — 
especially  the  fats — the  exhalations  and 
exudations  from  the  servants'  bodies. 

The  bread,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the 
baker  on  a  tray,  and  placed  right  away  into 
the  covered  pan  in  the  cool  pantry,  was  carried 
in  the  cook's  arms,  against  her  greasy  dress,  and 
thrown  down  upon  the  dusty  dresser,  there  to 
lie  for  hours,  after  which  it  was  lifted  and  put 
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away,  thus  doing  the  work  twice,  and  wrongly. 

In  the  scullery  matters  were  worse.  On  a 
table  close  to  the  sink  the  milk  was  kept,  also 
the  soups  that  had  been  made  over  night  and 
strained  for  the  day  following ;  and  on  a  bench, 
at  which  stood  a  dirty  little  boy,  blacking  boots, 
cleaning  knives,  etc.,  were  kept  the  bones 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  stock  from  which 
the  soups  were  made,  in  addition  to  the 
dripping  that  was  used  for  the  family  pies  and 
pastry.  Everyone  knows  what  absorbents  of 
bad  smells  and  gases  both  milk  and  fats  are,  so 
that  no  one  can  wonder  that  disastrous  results 
ensued.  X 

Yes ;  good  cooking,  conducted  upon  hygienic 
laws  and  rules,  is  the  foundation  of  the  family 
health,  keeping  quite  out  of  the  question  any 
hereditary  taint  or  disease  ;  for,  as  Dr.  Keith 
says,  "the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  when  irritated, 
seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  irritating  all  the 
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other  nerves  of  the  body,"  and  this  condition, 
which  of  course  brings  on  other  terrible 
consequences,  "  is  a  mine  of  wealth  to  both 
the  doctor  and  the  chemist." 

Many  cooks  never  think  of  wiping  or  washing 
the  meat  or  mutton  after  it  comes  from  the 
butcher.  This  meat  frequently  comes  long 
distances — from  Scotland,  Wales,  Dartmoor, 
or  Hampshire — sometimes  in  coarse  wrappers 
that  would  not  stand  microscopic  examination 
in  regard  to  cleanliness,  and  sometimes  not 
covered  at  all.  It  is  then  opened  up,  thrown 
down  upon  dirty  benches,  or  upon  the  still 
dirtier  ground,  cut  up  by  grimy  hands,  handled 
and  carried  about  the  markets  on  men's  heads 
and  shoulders — heads  without  any  caps  on 
them.  I  have  seen  this  myself  hundreds  of 
times.  The  meat  is  then  sold  to  the  retailers, 
handled  and  knocked  about  by  them,  next  by 
their  employes,  who  finally  hand  it  to  our 
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cooks,  many  of  whom  put  it  forthwith  into 
the  ovens  or  saucepans  without  any  cleansing 
whatever.  If  in  a  saucepan,  one  shudders  to 
think  of  what  one  must  get  in  the  gravy. 

I  have  seen  a  cook  put  a  piece  of  meat,  green 
with  slime,  in  a  saucepan  in  hot  weather,  and  I 
have  seen  more  than  one  hold  a  handful  of 
parsley  in  her  dirty  hand  merely  for  a  second  or 
two  under  the  tap,  and  consider  that  sufficient 
cleansing.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  also  to 
see  them  rubbing  down  bread  for  crumbs  in 
their  hands  instead  of  grating  it  upon  a  grater. 
This  was  the  usual  modus  operandi  with  the 
cook  of  whom  I  have  just  been  writing,  although 
she  had  a  beautiful  grater. 

When  one  remembers  that  bread  is  a 
cleanser,  that  it  is  frequently  used  to  clean 
dirty  wall-papers  and  drawing-paper,  then  it 
will  be  easily  understood  what  may  come  off 
the  cook's  skin  in  the  rubbing-down  process. 
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Then,  again,  with  regard  to  vegetables  :  I  think 
I  have  seen  every  sort  of  creeping  thing  under 
the  sun — snails,  slugs,  caterpillars,  earthworms, 
centipedes,  etc.,  dished  up  over  and  over  again 
in  the  vegetables,  whilst  sometimes  it  has  been 
impossible  to  push  a  spoon  through  the  fibre 
the  caterpillars  had  spun. 

Our  sanitary  dustbin  had  of  necessity  to  be 
placed  not  far  from  the  larder,  library,  and  two 
bedroom  windows .  The  cooks  had  strict  orders 
to  put  nothing  in  it  but  ashes,  all  food  waste 
and  vegetable  and  other  refuse  having  to  be 
burned. 

On  one  occasion  there  was  a  cook  in  our 
employment  who  was  " rather  deaf" — so  she 
advertised  herself.  After  a  time,  an  offensive 
smell  pervading  the  atmosphere  outside  caused 
my  husbandto  look  into  the  dustbin.  It  was  filled 
with  decaying  refuse — which  was  serious,  as  the 
weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  we  had  a  young 
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lady  sleeping  near  the  dustbin  just  recovering 
from  typhoid  fever.  The  delinquent  was  asked 
to  take  the  refuse  out,  burn  it,  and  not  repeat 
the  offence. 

Soon  after,  the  same  thing  happened  again, 
this  time  worse,  the  dustbin  being  now  a 
seething  mass  of  the  largest  maggots  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  The  cook  refused  to 
clear  it ;  and  as  one  morning  she  was  discovered 
lying  across  the  dining-room  table,  chin  in 
hands,  elbows  on  the  table,  reading,  and  after 
breakfast  was  found  seated  in  front  of  her  desk, 
just  about  to  begin  a  lengthy  correspondence, 
and  had,  moreover,  given  the  family  boiled  eggs 
for  breakfast  instead  of  the  fried  soles  ordered 
the  preceding  evening,  she  was  requested  to  go 
at  once,  as  there  was  already  a  mistress  in  the 
house.  The  consequence  was  abuse,  followed 
after  her  departure  by  a  violent  letter  threaten- 
ing legal  proceedings,  with  the  result  that  she  got 
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her  money  in  full,  and,  no  doubt,  another 
situation  with  the  same  reference  that  had 
secured  her  mine — a  written  one.  Moral : 
never  on  any  account  take  a  written  reference. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  could 
give  similar  experiences,  and  worse,  although 
let  it  be  quite  understood  I  could  not  possibly 
attempt  to  give  the  tithe  of  mine  ;  and 
yet  it  is,  strange  to  say,  almost  a  forbidden 
subject  in  society,  while  in  works  of  fiction  the 
very  word  " servants"  provokes  only  laughter. 
People  say,  "Oh  !  Mrs.  So-and-So  and  her  ser- 
vants again,"  shrug  their  shoulders,  and  are 
amused. 

Why  is  this  ?  Simply  because  women  have 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance, 
because  they  have  not  faced  it  and  fought  it ;  they 
have  been  too  apathetic,  too  hopeful,  too  ex- 
pectant of  help  from  other  quarters.  But  help 
will  never  come  except  from  themselves,  and  if 
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they  were  only  as  much  in  earnest  in  this  matter 
as  they  are  in  more  trifling  ones,  we  should 
very  soon  experience  an  improvement. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHAT  A  WRITTEN    REFERENCE    BROUGHT. 

IT  was  only  five  weeks  to  Christmas,  and  we 
had  no  servant  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  be  without  one  at  any  time,  but 
worse  still  at  this  season,  when  the  house  would 
be  filled  with  children,  home  for  the  holidays, 
and  when  there  would  be  extra  stir  and  cooking 
for  the  Christmas  festivities. 

I  advertised  for  a  cook,  and  had  one  reply. 
It  was  from  a  woman  I  shall  call  Jessie  Falliday. 
She  wrote  saying  she  had  been  in  the  service 
of  a  lady  who  would  give  her  a  good  reference. 

As  the  suburb  mentioned  in  the  letter  was 
some  distance  away,  I  arranged  a  meeting  with 
her  in  the  waiting-room  of  Liverpool  Street 
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Station,  giving  her  a  sign  by  which  she  would 
know  me. 

When  the  day  arrived  I  sent  a  grown-up 
daughter  instead,  not  feeling  very  well  myself. 
When  my  daughter  returned,  she  informed  me 
that  she  had  not  been  favourably  impressed 
with  the  young  woman's  appearance,  and  that 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation  she  had  had 
with  her,  she — the  young  woman — told  my 
daughter  that  she  had  previously  been  in 
service  in  Cumberland,  and  that  she  had 
brought  a  written  reference  from  her  late 
mistress  there,  which  she  showed.  It  gave  her 
a  fair  character,  and  spoke  of  her  capabilities  as 
an  excellent  maker  of  bread. 

Now,  as  Cumberland  is  my  own  county,  and  I 
know  full  well  that  the  people  there  make 
the  most  delicious  bread  in  their  homes,  I  was 
delighted  at  the  prospect  of  getting  her. 
Here,  thought  I,  is  a  young  woman  from  the 
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North  Country,  who  will  keep  her  kitchen  spick 
and  span,  as  we  used  to  keep  ours,  and  as  many 
a  dear  friend  keeps  hers,  and  she  will  make 
us  some  of  that  sweet  home-made  bread  we  so 
pleasantly  remembered.  She  would  be  a  treasure 
indeed,  and  my  poor  harassed  and  weary  heart 
rejoiced.  I  communicated  at  once  with  the 
lady  whose  address  the  applicant  had  given, 
and  in  whose  service  she  had  just  been  as  cook, 
and  soon  received  a  very  glowing  character, 
written  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  writing  I  have  ever  seen.  I  in  return  wrote 
off  at  once,  engaging  the  young  woman  to  come 
at  an  early  day. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  disappointment  when 
she  arrived.  Instead  of  the  strong,  capable- 
looking  young  woman  I  expected  to  see,  a 
shabbily-dressed,  sulky-looking  person  entered 
the  kitchen.  She  exhibited  no  sign  of 
pleasure  or  interest  in  either  her  new  home  or 
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mistress  beyond  an  anxiety  to  get  up  to  her 
room  with  her  box,  which,  strange  to  say, 
seemed  very  light  and  empty. 

She  worked  fairly  well  for  a  fortnight  or  so, 
but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  I 
observed  her  box  had  become  a  dead  weight, 
almost  too  heavy  to  be  moved.  It  was  always 
fast  locked,  her  door  frequently  so,  and  the 
window  always  wide  open. 

She  had  entered  my  service  as  a  single 
woman,  but  had  not  long  been  with  me  before 
I  felt  confident  that  if  she  was  not  a  married 
woman  she  ought  to  have  been  one,  and  upon 
asking  her  the  question  one  day,  she  laughed 
a  loud,  coarse  laugh,  and  said  she  only  wished 
to  goodness  that  she  was.  One  day  my  house- 
maid said  to  me,  "  I  can't  make  out  our  new 
cook  at  all.  She  always  insists  on  my  going 
up  to  bed  before  her — she  won't  let  me  wait 
for  her ;  and  she  never  allows  me  into  her  room, 
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the  door  of  which  she  always  keeps  locked, 
even  when  she  is  dressing." 

About  this  time  the  post  brought  a  letter  for 
the  cook,  addressed  in  exactly  the  same  hand- 
writing as  that  in  which  her  reference  came  to 
me.  It  was  writing  one  could  not  mistake 
— large,  beautifully-formed  letters,  more  like 
copper-plate  than  ordinary  writing. 

This  letter  aroused  my  suspicions,  and  from 
that  time  I  embraced  several  opportunities  of 
going  into  the  woman's  bedroom,  which  now 
smelt  like  a  grocer's  shop. 

One  Sunday  morning  she  came  into  the 
dining-room  to  clear  away  the  breakfast  things 
in  the  filthy  cotton  dress  in  which  she  had 
done  the  preceding  week's  work.  She  also 
wore  a  pair  of  street  boots,  with  loud  clamping 
heels.  As  she  had  house  shoes,  and  her  print 
dresses  and  aprons  had  come  home  the  evening 
before  clean  from  the  laundress,  I  asked  her 
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what  she  meant  by  such  conduct,  and  desired 
her  to  go  and  change  her  dress  at  once  for  a 
clean  one. 

"  I  am if  I  will,"  was  her  answer,  as  she 

left  the  room. 

Of  course  I  got  the  other  servant  to  clear 
the  things  away,  and  next  morning  I  set  out  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  East  End. 

First  of  all  I  made  my  way  to  a  certain  road 
wherein  she  had  represented  she  had  lived  as 
cook.  What  was  my  surprise  to  find  a 
row  of  very  small  houses,  like  unto  workmen's 
houses,  each  having  a  door  and  one  window 
next  it,  and  two  small  windows  above. 

The  door  at  which  I  knocked  was  opened 
by  a  very  poor-looking  woman,  who,  to  my 
enquiry  if  a  person  whom  I  will  name  Mrs. 
Albert  Gordon  Smith  lived  there,  replied 
"Yes."  She  then  called  up  the  narrow  little 
stair  :  "  Mrs.  Smith,  there  is  a  lady  here  who 
wants  you." 
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A  voice  answered  :  "  Show  her  up,  will  you  ? " 
and  forthwith  I  was  ushered  up  the  extremely 
narrow  staircase,  upon  which  two  people  could 
hardly  pass  each  other. 

After  being  asked  into  a  small  room  on  the 
first  and  only  landing,  I  told  Mrs.  Albert 
Gordon  Smith  that  I  had  called  to  make  some 
personal  enquiries  about  Jessie  Falliday,  as 
there  was  a  good  deal  about  that  person 
that  puzzled  me,  and  one  thing  was  that  she 
had  received  a  letter  the  other  day  in  the  same 
handwriting  as  that  of  her  reference. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gordon  Smith  said  that  was 
extremely  strange,  but  she  could  not  explain  it. 

"  Did  you  write  her  character,"  I  continued, 
"and  address  the  letter  to  me?"  "Yes." 
"And  did  not  you  write  to  her  the  other  day?" 
I  added.  "No,  certainly  not." 

I  then  said :  "  Was  she  in  your  service  here 
as  cook  in  this  small  house?  I  should  have 
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thought  there  was  no  room  here  for  a  servant 
at  all." 

"  She  was  here  as  cook  and  general  servant," 
answered  Mrs.  Albert  Gordon  Smith,  "  but  she 
used  to  go  home  to  her  lodgings  every  night." 

Next  I  asked  where  she  had  got  her  from — 
if  from  a  registry  office  ?  The  reply  was  in  the 
affimative. 

"  Will  you  give  me  the  address  of  the  office  ? " 
I  next  requested,  but  Mrs.  Smith  declined,  and 
finding  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  gained 
from  her  in  the  way  of  information,  I  left,  and 
turned  my  steps  in  the  direction  of  the 
address  from  which  Jessie  Falliday  had  written 
me.  After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  I  found  the 
place,  in  a  poor  back  street. 

As  I  was  out  in  the  character  of  a  private 
detective  I  took  my  own  way  of  finding  out 
what  I  wanted  to  know ;  and  when  the  door 
was  answered  by  a  very  poor-looking  woman, 
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I  asked  boldly  and  briskly  if  Jessie  Falliday 
lived  there,  adding  I  understood  she  went  out 
to  service. 

"  She  does  live  here,  ma'am,  sometimes," 
said  the  woman,  "  but  she  is  not  here  just  now. 
"  If,"  she  added,  "  she  is  not  at  her  sister's, 
Mrs.  Smith's,  she  is  out  in  some  place;  but 
wherever  she  is,  I  know  she  does  not  mean  to 
stay.  She  said  she  would  do  a  month  if  she 
went." 

This  was  all  I  wanted,  and,  hastily  thanking 
the  woman,  I  left  that  part  of  London  only  too 
thankfully  for  home.  Jessie  Falliday  had  come 
to  me  with  a  character  written  by  her  own 
sister.  She  did  not  mean  to  stay;  she  came 
for  a  purpose — to  fill  her  box  and  get  a  month's 
money  on  purpose  to  enjoy  Christmas  with 
her  friends,  who  were  probably  a  very  bad  lot. 

I  went  straight  to  the  police  station,  and 
reported  the  circumstances,  and  also  asked 
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what  I  should  do  in  regard  to  asking  to  examine 
the  contents  of  her  box. 

On  being  informed,  home  I  went ;  and  next 
morning  several  little  things  happened  which 
still  further  confirmed  my  suspicions.  For 
instance,  some  of  the  crockery  was  missing, 
and  a  strong  aroma  of  coffee  now  began  to 
pervade  the  top  landing. 

Feeling  now  absolutely  confident  that  there 
was  something  wrong,  and  that  I  should  be 
quite  justified  in  resorting  to  extreme  measures, 
I  told  the  young  woman  that  I  should  not 
require  her  services  any  longer,  and  that  she 
could  go  at  once  without  any  wages.  Giving 
her  time  to  put  on  her  things  (I  knew  she  had 
no  packing  to  do),  I  went  up  to  her  room  and 
said,  "  Before  leaving,  would  you  please  just 
open  your  box  and  let  me  have  a  look 
inside  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  with  a  defiant 
laugh. 
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Upon  the  lid  being  raised,  a  little  heather 
scrubber  I  had  brought  from  the  North  fell  out. 

"That  is  mine,"  I  said;  "now  I  insist  on 
seeing  further."  I  then  proceeded  to  unpack, 
and  found  a  large  supply  of  groceries  and 
bacon  ;  an  almost  new,  short,  hard,  carpet 
brush  ;  a  good  many  nice  new  kitchen  cloths 
and  dusters  ;  and,  strange  to  relate,  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  dinner  service.  She  had  taken 
three  plates  of  each  set — soup,  fish,  meat, 
pudding,  etc.,  and  several  dishes.  One  set 
was  a  full  one,  and  I  often  had  thought  there 
was  too  much  of  it  about  the  kitchen. 

When  I  saw  the  state  of  affairs,  I  stepped 
out  upon  the  landing  and  called  for  one  of  my 
daughters.  The  moment  I  did  so,  the  door 
was  shut  in  my  face,  and  locked  from  the  inside. 

Not  knowing  what  a  desperate  character  might 
do — suspecting  that  for  one  thing  she  might 
throw  the  things  out  of  the  window,  and  then  no 
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one  but  myself  could  prove  them  to  have  been 
in  her  box — I  put  my  back  against  the  door, 
and,  pushing  with  all  my  might,  burst  it  open. 
Then  I  sent  for  a  constable,  whilst  we  guarded 
the  larcenous  young  woman. 

On  the  policeman's  arrival  I  gave  her  in 
charge,  but  before  taking  her  away  he  searched 
the  bedroom,  and  found  more  of  the  dinner 
service  between  the  mattress  and  the  palliasse. 
I  had  to  follow  criminal  and  custodian  to  the 
station,  where  I  re-stated  the  charge  ;  and  I 
believe  my  ex-cook  spent  a  night  in  a  cell. 

Poor  wretched  woman  !  My  heart  literally 
ached  for  her  when  I  saw  her  next  morning 
before  one  of  the  magistrates,  who  took  down 
in  writing  the  answers  to  the  questions  he 
asked  me,  and  who  thought  his  position  gave 
him  the  right  to  be  rude  and  brusque  to  a  lady 
who  was  only  doing  in  the  interests  of  justice 
and  humanity  what  he  would  himself  have  done 
had  anyone  stolen  one  of  his  peaches. 
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The  prisoner  was  marched  off,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  was  tried  at  the  petty  sessions, 
where  she  was  given  the  alternative  of  a  fine  of 
three  pounds  or  one  month's  imprisonment. 
This  was  for  the  theft  alone,  as  the  magistrate  had 
asked  if  I  wished  to  press  the  charge  concerning 
the  false  character,  and  I  said  "No,"  knowing 
what  a  serious  matter  that  would  be,  and  feel- 
ing deeply  sorry  for  the  woman,  especially  as 
Christmas  was  so  near,  when  our  hearts  ought 
to  be  filled  with  goodwill  towards  all  men. 

Her  plea  was  that  she  was  a  married  woman, 
her  husband  out  of  work,  and  she  did  not  know 
how  the  things  got  into  her  box.  Mrs.  Albert 
Gordon  Smith  was  in  court,  and  also  a  man 
who  looked  as  if  he  lived  by  his  wits.  He  was 
well  dressed,  had  rather  a  jaunty  air,  and  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  in  a  desperate  condition. 

They  had  a  solicitor  to  represent  them — 
which  I  had  not — so  that  the  affair  must  have 
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cost  them  four  or  five  pounds,  and  the  loss  of 
wages  after  a  month's  work,  which,  let  it  be 
hoped,  proved  a  salutary  lesson  to  Jessie 
Falliday. 

In  the  same  court,  a  poor  man  was  sentenced 
to  six  weeks'  imprisonment  (I  forget  whether 
hard  labour  was  included  in  the  sentence 
or  not)  for  stealing  some  cabbages.  I  never 
saw  a  more  miserable-looking  man  in  my  life. 
He  looked  as  if  he  were  dying,  and  his  wife 
wept  bitterly  when  she  heard  the  sentence.  Six 
weeks  for  stealing  cabbages  ! — whilst  a  woman 
who  had  systematically  planned  to  enter  a 
family  for  the  purpose  of  robbery — who  entered 
that  family  under  false  pretences  as  a  single 
woman,  and  by  a  false  character,  who  filled  her 
box  with  articles  which  were  of  some  value, 
who  had  been  defiant,  abusive,  and  profane— 
this  woman  got  off  with  a  fine  !  Of  course,  she 
might  have  incurred  a  heavier  sentence  had  I 
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brought  forward  the  false  character  question, 
and  the  poor  man  might  not  have  had  six 
weeks  had  it  not  been  his  second  offence  ;  but, 
with  it  all,  I  have  good  reasons  for  believing  I 
had  no  sympathy  from  the  magistrates,  who 
convicted  because  they  could  not  possibly  do 
anything  else. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times  that  any 
woman  who  has  more  than  the  usual  share  of 
energy  and  determination  to  wage  war  against 
any  of  the  wrongs  and  abuses  of  the  day  is 
cordially  disliked  by  some  ;  but  not,  thank  God  ! 
by  people  of  the  right  sort. 

But  magistrates,  fortunately,  are  not  all  like- 
minded,  for  once,  after  getting  one  of  the  vilest 
of  men  trapped — a  man  who  infested  one  of  the 
London  parks  for  the  purpose  of  frightening 
schoolgirls  out  of  their  lives  by  his  persistently 
horrible  conduct,  for  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  three  months'  hard  labour — the  magistrate 
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before  whom  I  hauled  the  monster  said  to  me  : 
"  Your  perseverance  and  energy,  madam,  do 
you  infinite  credit,  and  were  there  more  ladies 
to  act  in  such  matters  as  you  have  done, 
society  would  be  greatly  indebted  to  them." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

IN     FAVOUR    OF    SERVANTS. 

THE  title  of  this  chapter  may  seem  some- 
what paradoxical  after  all  that  has  gone  before, 
but  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  strictly  just  will 
long  ere  this  have  discovered  that  these  pages 
have  not  been  written  with  the  object  of 
attacking  servants,  but  rather  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  present  condition  of  domestic 
service,  which  is  causing  misery  to  the 
servants  as  well  as  to  mistresses,  although  not 
by  any  means  to  such  a  degree. 

Servants  are  frequently  characterised  as 
"  Necessary  evils,"  but  the  good  ones  might 
well  be  defined  as  "  Indispensable  blessings." 
We  cannot  do  without  them. 
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Their  calling  has  been  sanctified — nay,  even 
idealised — by  the  words  and  actions  of  our 
Great  Head  and  Master  ;  and  the  Apostle  Paul 
considered  the  relations  between  servants  and 
employers  of  such  great  importance  as  to  call 
forth  special  messages  from  his  heart  and  pen 
to  both  in  these  words  : 

11  Servants  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your 
masters,  according  to  the  flesh,"  "  not  with 
eye  service  as  men  pleasers,"  but  "  in  single- 
ness of  your  heart,"  fearing  God  ;  and  what- 
soever ye  do,  do  it  heartily  "  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  to  men." 

Masters,  give  your  servants  that  which  is 
just  and  equal,  knowing  that  ye  also  have  a 
Master  in  heaven. 

A  good  servant  is  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings a  household  can  possess — indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  she  has  it  in  her 
power  to  make  a  home  or  to  mar  it.  For  let  a 
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wife  and  mistress  be  ever  such  a  good  manager, 
and  have  one  of  the  brightest  of  dispositions 
naturally,  a  bad,  insolent,  careless,  or  dirty 
servant  will  be  in  that  home  like  a  smoky 
chimney  or  a  wet  blanket,  or  like  a  canker  at 
the  heart  of  a  beautiful  apple. 

A  good  servant  is,  therefore,  one  of  earth's 
best  treasures,  and  one  that  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  esteemed.  There  are,  thank  Heaven,  some 
good  servants  even  to-day.  But,  alas  !  their 
number  seems  lessening  yearly.  No  doubt  the 
very  unsatisfactory  condition  of  domestic 
service  partly  explains  this  fact,  as  well  as 
the  desire  for  more  freedom  and  liberty,  and 
also  the  increase  in  the  number  of  branches 
of  industry  that  are  now  opening  up  to  women, 
and  for  which  the  splendid  education  furnished 
by  our  School  Boards  and  Voluntary  and 
National  Schools  is  equipping  them. 
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Then,  again,  girls  do  not  reap  equal  advan- 
tages with  their  brothers  in  the  matter  of 
training,  in  regard  to  domestic  service. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  labourer  or  workman 
who  has  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  When 
they  are  old  enough  to  leave  school,  the  boy 
is  apprenticed  to  a  tradesman  to  learn  a  trade. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  father  signs  articles 
for  the  boy,  binding  him  to  his  master  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  During  that  time 
the  boy  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  bound  for  a 
certain  time,  and  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  his 
master  can  reprove,  correct,  and  suggest,  just 
as  he  pleases,  with  the  view  of  teaching  the  lad 
his  trade.  When  he  has  mastered  it,  then,  and 
then  only,  does  the  boy  take  a  situation.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  case  of  the  girl.  She  is  sent 
out  to  what  is  called  "  a  little  place."  She  knows 
nothing  of  housework,  but  her  mother  hopes 
she  will  soon  learn  under  her  mistress.  That 
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unfortunate  lady  has  probably  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  her  husband  and  her  own  children 
as  she  can  manage,  without  undertaking  the 
education  of  another  woman's  child. 

The  girl  is  probably  clumsy  and  ignorant, 
and  her  mistress,  who  may  not  be  in  the  best 
of  health  (few  mistresses  are),  or  who  may 
be  having  restless  nights  owing  to  the  baby, 
is  therefore  less  able  to  bear  with  equanimity 
the  continual  vexations  to  which,  through  the 
girl's  incompetency,  she  is  subjected. 

When  reproof  or  correction  or  suggestion 
is  offered  it  is  met  in  a  spirit  of  angry 
rebellion,  which,  when  fostered,  develops  into 
dislike  for  the  one  mistress  in  particular,  and 
subsequently  to  all  mistresses  in  general. 

She  (the  girl)  considers  herself  badly  used, 
and  when  she  goes  home  pours  out  her  story 
to  her  parents,  who  sympathise  with  her 

without  hearing  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

M 
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Matters  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
eventually  the  girl  is  taken  away,  and  passed 
on  as  a  further  infliction  upon  some  other 
poor  mistress :  and  this  is  her  training. 

The  boy  in  the  meantime  has  mastered  his 
work.  He  gets  a  situation  for  which  he  is 
qualified,  and  therefore  most  likely  will  keep 
it.  Thus  will  be  seen  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done  the  girl  to  start  with,  the  wrong  from 
which  mistresses  suffer  as  well — namely,  the 
want  of  an  organised  system  of  training  for 
the  "  home  business,"  or  " domestic  service," 
as  it  is  otherwise  called. 

Many  people  say,  "Oh,  servants  are  just 
what  mistresses  make  them."  This  is  a 
monstrously  unjust  and  one-sided  statement, 
and  I  protest  against  it  with  all  my  heart  and 
soul. 

Would  anyone  dare  to  say,  "  Oh  !  my  hus- 
band's clerks  and  cashiers  are  just  what  he 
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makes  them  "  ?  Ten  thousand  times,  No.  They 
had  been  made  clerks  and  cashiers  before  he 
took  them.  Would  one  dare  to  say  of  a  hospital 
nurse,  "  Oh,  nurses  are  just  what  people  make 
them "  ?  Most  certainly  not.  The  hospital 
trained  them  in  return  for  money  and  for  hard 
years  of  service,  and  trained  they  go  out  to 
work.  It  is  a  cruel  thing,  then,  to  place  upon 
mistresses  the  onus  and  blame  of  what  servants 
ought  to  be  and  of  what  they  are  not  in  this 
most  unjust  fashion.  Of  course,  a  servant 
might  be  what  a  mistress  would  or  could  make 
her,  if  the  servant  entered  a  house  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  trained,  if  she  bound  herself  to 
that  mistress  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
if  it  was  the  business  of  the  mistress  to  train 
her  ;  but  it  is  hot  so,  and  must  not  be  so.  We, 
as  mistresses,  injustice  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
poorer  sisters,  claim  equal  rights  with  men  in 
this  respect,  that  these  young  women  shall  enter 
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our  service  as  duly  qualified  and  competent 
assistants,  to  be  taken  and  kept  on  a  sound 
business  basis ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  these 
rough  places  be  made  smooth. 

Another  great  disadvantage  servants  suffer 
from  is  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  code  of 
time  for  their  work.  Their  sister  workers,  as 
drapers'  assistants,  shop  girls,  factory  girls, 
milliners,  dressmakers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  all  timed, 
and  can  count  upon  their  evenings ;  and  we  see 
that  more  freedom  is  desired,  nay,  is  even 
necessary  for  the  development  of  domestic 
service  towards  satisfactory  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  state  of  matters 
tells  heavily  against  domestic  service,  and 
there  will  have  to  be  an  improvement  in  this 
direction. 

Again,  the  domestic  servant  suffers  from  a 
want  of  fresh  air.  Every  person,  to  keep  in 
health,  should  have  one  walk  a  day  at  least. 
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Outdoor  workers  get  two  of  necessity — to  and 
from  their  work — and  have  their  evenings  free. 
The  servants'  one  evening  a  week  and  every 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  is  not  sufficient 
outing  for  any  young  woman.  Then  again,  the 
kitchens  in  which  they  spend  their  time  after 
their  work  is  done  are  not  so  comfortable 
as  they  might  be  made.  Perhaps  they 
are  preferable  in  many  respects  to  those  from 
where  the  servants  have  come,  but  for  all  that 
they  might  be  rendered  more  restful,  more 
home-like.  We  have  our  couches  and  easy- 
chairs  on  and  in  which  to  lounge  after  the  day's 
duties  are  over.  Might  not  our  domestics 
have  an  easy-chair  also,  and  a  warm  rug 
spread  in  front  of  the  fire  after  the  last  of  the 
cooking  and  messing  is  over  ?  Also  a  few 
bright,  cheap  prints  of  pictures  on  the 
walls  ?  I  have  tried  this  plan,  and  also  put  a 
little  table  in  one  corner,  covered  with  a  bit  of 
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crimson  moreen,  on  which  the  servants 
stood  their  sewing-machines  and  books.  Then 
I  generally  try  to  improvise  an  errand  so  that 
they  may  have  one  run  out  daily.  Fresh  air  is 
a  wonderful  sweetener  of  the  temper,  and  one 
of  the  best  tonics  for  the  health  and  spirits, 
and  in  seeing  that  servants  get  plenty  of  it 
one  is  really  doing  something  towards  attaining 
a  two-fold  result,  benefiting  her  as  well  as  one- 
self. 

Then,  again,  how  many  people  have  con- 
sidered the  positions  and  aspects  of  most  of 
the  kitchens  in  which  servants  are  asked  to 
spend  their  leisure  time  when  they  have  any  ? 
When  a  house  is  being  built  these  two  questions 
are  rarely  studied  by  the  builders  ;  the  public 
rooms  and  the  best  bedrooms  must  of  course 
have  fine  expansive  views,  whereby  the  spirits 
of  the  family  will  be  cheered  and  refreshed  ; 
but  the  kitchen — oh  !  it  does  not  matter  at  all 
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about  that.  At  the  back  it  must  be  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  perhaps  necessarily  so,  but,  for 
all  that,  it  need  not  have  the  window  a  few  feet 
only  from  a  brick  wall,  or  its  horizon  bounded 
by  a  dark  high  fence,  or  a  gloomy  back  court. 
Let  the  poor  servants  have  a  chance  of  a  peep 
at  the  outside  world,  and  a  sweep  of  fresh  air, 
so  that  they  will  not  feel  themselves  prisoners, 
but  be  able  at  times  to  secure  their  share  of 
refreshment  from  without,  as  well  as  the  family. 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  houses  should 
be  built  with  a  small  room  adjoining  the 
kitchen,  for  the  use  of  the  servants.  Of  course, 
all  gentlemen's  houses  have  a  servants'  hall, 
but  this  book  is  not  dealing  with  gentlemen's 
servants — at  least,  not  with  those  of  the  upper 
class  (so-called). 

This  room  seems  to  me  an  absolute  necessity, 
from  a  hygienic  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  the  servants'  comfort. 
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A  kitchen  from  which  the  servants  are  never 
absent  must  of  necessity  be  filled  with  certain 
exhalations  and  exudations  from  their  lungs 
and  bodies,  and  yet  it  is  there  the  family  food 
frequently  lies  during  its  preparation  for 
cooking. 

If  a  room  cannot  be  either  built  or  spared 
for  the  servants,  then  there  should  be  proper 
ranges  put  in  the  sculleries,  and  all  the  cook- 
ing should  be  done  there,  and  the  servants 
could  have  the  the  kitchen  for  their  living-room, 
which  could  be  made  very  nice  and  comfort- 
able too.  Why  cannot  some  of  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  good  servants,  and  who 
may  not  know  how  to  bequeath  their  money, 
not  put  it  into  a  "  trust  fund "  for  servants 
who  have  kept  their  situations  for  a  number 
of  years  ?  This  has  been  done  in  one  case,  I 
believe,  in  Scotland,  and  it  certainly  furnishes 
an  incentive  to  servants  to  try  to  retain  their 
situations. 
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One  servant  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye 
remained  twenty-five  years  in  her  situation, 
which  she  only  left  through  failing  health  and 
old  age.  During  that  time  she  saved  a  goodly 
sum  of  money,  and  when  she  left,  her  master 
added  to  it  by  a  substantial  present.  She  is 
now  drawing  from  that  "  fund "  just  referred 
to,  and  is  quietly  and  comfortably  ending  her 
days  in  a  little  cottage  home  of  her  own.  She 
was  one  of  the  old  school  of  servants,  fast  dying 
out,  and  had  served  the  family  all  those  years 
with  a  faithful  devotedness  that  was  beautiful 
to  behold  ;  their  interests  were  hers,  and  she 
'  shared  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

In  bed  every  night  soon  after  nine,  when 
family  prayers  were  over,  she  would  be  up 
every  morning  of  her  life  at  five,  and  with 
noiseless  footsteps,  and  swift,  deft  movements, 
get  most  of  the  work  over  before  the  family 
came  down.  No  turning  out  of  rooms,  with  the 
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hall  consequently  lumbered  up  with  furniture, 
after  they  made  their  appearance  ;  the  worst  of 
the  work  was  over  by  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
daytime  left  for  other  and  lighter  duties.  It 
was  a  home  of  peace,  a  home  in  which  there 
never  seemed  to  be  any  cleaning,  and  yet  every- 
thing was  always  the  "  pink  of  perfection." 

Ah  !  dear  old  Jeannie,  your  kind  are  fast 
disappearing.  We  shall  rarely  look  upon  your 
like  again. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  woman  lay  very 
ill  in  one  of  the  wards  of  a  London  hospital. 

The  doctors  had  pronounced  very  gravely 
upon  her  case  on  the  particular  morning  of 
which  I  write,  saying  they  feared  she  could 
not  recover.  She  had  required  special  treat- 
ment for  her  throat,  which  she  could  not 
receive  in  a  private  house,  and  that  was  the 
reason  she  was  in  the  hospital. 

A  rich  and  philanthropic  lady,  after  whose 
brother  one  of  the  wards  was  named,  was, 
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according  to  her  custom,  visiting  the  hospital 
that  day,  and,  seeing  the  poor  patient  referred 
to  weeping  bitterly,  ventured  gently  to  enquire 
the  cause  of  her  distress.  "  I  feel  so  terribly 
the  parting  from  my  mistress,"  said  the  young 
woman,  "  a  mistress  whom  I  dearly  love,  and 
whom  I  may  never  see  again — at  least,  not 
here."  "  Was  that  your  mistress  ?"  asked  the 
lady,  much  surprised.  "  I  saw  a  lady  by  your 
bedside.  She  was  weeping,  and  kissed  and 
embraced  you  tenderly  before  she  went.  I 
thought  she  might  be  some  relative." 

In  the  meantime  the  mistress,  having  been 
informed  of  the  serious  condition  of  her  ser- 
vant, and  after  staying  with  her  until  the  last 
moment  allowed  for  visitors  (a  rule  from  which 
the  other  lady  visitor  had  been  exempted),  had 
returned  home  in  an  agony  of  distress  inde- 
scribable. Although  it  was  a  bright  June  day, 
for  her  a  funeral  pall  had  settled  over  every- 
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thing,  and  the  brilliant  sunshine  and  the  singing 
of  the  birds  seemed  a  mockery.  Even  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  leaves,  that  at  other  times 
used  to  instil  a  feeling  of  peace  and  joy,  were 
full  of  mournful  music,  the  sound  of  distant 
wheels  like  the  sound  of  a  funeral  procession. 

"What!"  thought  that  mistress,  as  she  sat 
and  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  "  my  good,  dear, 

true  and   devoted   M dying — dying — and 

away  down  there  among  strangers,  and  this  her 
reward  after  all  those  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  service  !  No  one  to  smooth  her  dying 
pillow,  to  comfort  her  as  she  faces  the  grim 
visitor  before  whom  the  stoutest  heart  quails. 
Oh !  it  is  hard,"  she  thought,  and  so,  after 
going  upon  her  knees,  she  sought  out 
one  whose  sacred  office  it  was  to  visit  the 
sick  and  dying,  and  he  at  once  wended  his 
way  to  the  apparently  sinking  girl,  to  cheer  and 
sustain  her  ;  but  she  did  not  die  after  all.  The 
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hospital  lady  visitor  was  so  impressed  with 
the  sight  she  had  seen,  by  the  expression  of 
the  strong,  deep  love  that  existed  between 
employed  and  employer,  that  she  put  forth  her 
best  efforts  to  save  the  former,  by  speaking  to 
the  doctors,  and  in  doing  what  she  could  her- 
self, and  the  patient  was  spared  for  further 
service. 

After  her  recovery,  and  a  long  stay  in  a 
beautiful  seaside  convalescent  home,  she  re- 
turned to  her  situation,  but  not  before  being 

the  honoured  guest  of  Miss  L ,  the  lady 

visitor,  who  invited  her  to  her  lovely  home, 
showed  her  her  curios,  played  the  harp  to  her, 
and  sent  her  away  rejoicing,  because  of  the 
lady's  thorough  appreciation  of  a  true  and  good 
servant. 

That  servant  was  an  ideal  one.  She  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father  early  in  life. 
Her  mother,  a  superior  woman,  married  again 
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— married  a  man  who  treated  his  stepchild 
with  such  injustice  that  she  had  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  his  house. 

Her  future  mistress,  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  had,  like  Mary,  "  suffered  much,"  and 
when  advertising  for  a  nurse,  or  mother's  help, 
had  in  sheer  desperation  added  these  words  : 
"  A  really  trustworthy  and  deserving  young 
woman  will  meet  with  every  encouragement," 
and  this  caught  the  eye  of  one  who  turned  out 
a  real  treasure. 

Gentle  by  nature,  and  of  refined  tastes, 
warm,  sympathetic,  and  loving  in  disposition, 
hard-working  and  persevering  in  her  work  and 
duties,  which  were  never  shirked,  conscien- 
tious and  scrupulous  to  a  degree  where 
principle  was  involved,  warmly  resenting  any 
misconduct  in  the  kitchen  whereby  her  mis- 
tress's property  or  rights  were  imperilled — 
she  was  by  taste  and  intuition  a  born  nurse 
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and  sick  nurse — a  delightful  and  skilful  cook, 
especially  in  sick-room  cooking  —  a  good 
needlewoman — fond  of  and  patient  with  chil- 
dren, most  careful  of  and  attentive  to  every- 
thing connected  with  their  health  and  comfort 
—thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  above  all,  and 
which  was  the  secret  of  all,  a  Christian. 

Her  grateful  mistress  desires  to  record  this 
tribute  to  her  worth :  that  she  was  a  heaven- 
sent gift  through  fourteen  years  of  devoted 
service — years  of  storm,  and  sickness,  and  trial, 
under  which,  but  for  the  loving  ministrations 
of  her  devoted  handmaiden,  that  mistress  must 
have  assuredly  succumbed. 

Yes !  Servants,  when  good,  are  "  indis- 
pensable blessings."  We  cannot  get  on  with- 
out them,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  them 
for  much  of  our  comfort ;  but  we  desire — nay, 
long — for  a  new  and  happier  condition  of 
matters,  whereby  the  strained  relations  between 
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employed    and    employer,    now  so   painfully 
manifest,  will  be  for  ever  swept  away. 

Were  domestic  service  raised  from  the  dust 
in  which  it  is  at  present  lying,  and  placed  on 
the  pedestal  of  a  dignified  and  duly  organised 
system  of  labour — were  it  looked  upon  as 
being  quite  as  honourable  a  calling  as  any 
other — would  servants  attend  to  the  injunctions 
of  Saint  Paul,  and  employers  do  the  same- 
then  the  happy  consummation  need  not  be 
long  delayed. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

REMEDIAL   MEASURES. 

WHAT  is  wrong  in  the  "  Servant  Question,"  with 
the  means  required  for  putting  matters  right, 
was  laid  down  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
book,  and  reiterated  at  intervals  throughout  its 
pages,  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  it  upon 
and  keeping  it  well  before  the  reader. 

The  next  desiderata  are  "Union,"  "The 
Franchise  for  Women,"  and  "  Legislation," 
and  then  "  Reformation  "  will  follow. 

To  attain  these  results,  women  must  work, 
and  cast  their  apathy  and  indifference  aside. 
They  should  first  of  all  form  themselves 
into  committees  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
"  The  Question."  The  women  who  form  these 
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committees  should  be  characterised  by  energy, 
determination,  courage,  unselfishness,  zeal,  and 
large-heartedness.  They  will  then  have  in 
themselves  all  the  qualities  that  combine  to 
make  philanthropists — for  the  women  who  are 
going  to  revolutionise  matters  in  regard  to  the 
"  Servant  Question "  will  most  certainly  be 
benefactors  of  their  kind. 

Public  opinion  ought  to  be  stirred  up  strongly 
in  the  matter  also,  not  spasmodically,  but  con- 
tinuously. We  have  a  vast  number  of  women 
journalists  nowadays,  women  connected  with 
our  papers  and  magazines.  Let  everyone  of 
these  do  something,  both  by  personal  effort 
and  by  influencing  others,  to  make  the 
''Servant  Question"  one  of  the  topics  of  the 
day. 

Again,  every  woman  who  numbers  amongst 
her  acquaintances  and  friends  members  of 
Parliament,  editors,  clergymen,  ministers,  etc., 
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etc,,  should  make  it  her  business  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  these  men  in  "  The  Cause/' 

They  must  become  importunate,  indefati- 
gable, unwearying,  almost  clamorous,  in  their 
efforts.  Nothing  else  will  do.  And  while 
discussing  the  " Servant  Question"  and  laying 
plans  for  its  future  improvement  they  should 
at  the  same  time  be  making  redoubled  efforts  to 
get  the  Woman's  Franchise  Bill  pushed  through 
Parliament. 

The  interests  of  women  have  been  so  little 
laid  to  heart  by  our  legislators  that  it  is  more 
than  time  that  the  former  had  a  voice  in 
deciding  what  men  shall  be  sent  to  Parliament  ; 
and  the  men  that  women  elect  will  be  the  men 
who  will  advance  women's  interests  there !  All 
good  men  reverence  women,  and  it  is  to  them 
we  look  for  assistance  and  help. 

Some  men  will  oppose — do  oppose — the  pass- 
ing of  "The  Franchise  Bill  for  Women,"  but 
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they  are  only  men  of  a  certain  stamp,  who  look 
upon  women  as  beings  who  have  been  created 
for  their  sole  use,  pleasure,  and  amusement. 
Men  such  as  these  should  be  met  upon  their 
own  ground,  Say  to  them :  "  You  depend 
upon  us  for  your  pleasure  and  amusement. 
Well,  then,  make  life  easier  and  smoother  to 
us,  and  until  you  do  so  we  refuse  our  favours 
to  you."  My  sisters,  if  you  said  this  and 
adhered  to  it,  there  would  very  soon  be  a  pretty 
general  stampede  to  St.  Stephen's,  and  your 
Bill  would  not  be  long  delayed  in  the  passing. 
Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  just  before  the 
Jubilee  celebration  this  most  vital  measure  was 
quietly  put  upon  the  shelf,  when  if  you  had 
had  wit  enough,  and  made  effort  enough,  it 
might  have  been  passed,  to  commemorate  in  the 
most  glorious  manner  possible — a  manner  that 
would  have  left  its  impress  upon  history — the 
Jubilee  of  Her  Majesty?  Surely,  surely,  the 
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breaking  of  the  fetters  that  have  bound  women 
for  ages,  and  their  advancement  in  the  march 
of  progress,  equality,  and  justice,  would  have 
been  one  of  the  grandest  consummations  that 
the  Queen's  beneficent  reign  could  have 
witnessed.  But  it  is  not  too  late  yet,  not  if  the 
matter  is  set  about  in  earnest  and  at  once. 

Some  men  are  afraid  that  if  they  grant  this 
most  desirable  and  just  measure  women 
will  become  less  womanly,  less  domesticated ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it  for  one,  moment.  Women 
do  not  wish  to  step  out  of  their  sphere.  Home 
and  children  will  be  to  them  what  they  have 
ever  been.  All  that  is  wanted  is  that  a 
cultured,  intelligent,  educated,  Christian  woman 
shall  have  privileges  equal  to  those  of  the  man 
who  empties  her  dustbin — or  of  the  swineherd 
who  feeds  her  pigs — men  whose  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  their  country  is  limited  to  what 
they  learn  in  the  village  public-house. 
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Oh,  women,  women  !  when  will  you  throw  off 
your  apathy,  the  apathy  of  ages  ?  Why  bestow 
so  much  time  and  thought  and  care  upon 
the  things  that  perish — upon  the  old  vexed 
questions,  "What  shall  we  eat?"  "What  shall 
we  drink?"  "Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?" 
and,  "  How  shall  we  find  most  pleasure  ?" 

You  have  been  kept  down  by  the  iron  bands 
of  prejudice  and  custom,  by  laws  that  have 
been  made  hard  and  fast  against  you  ever  since 
laws  were  made  ;  but  now  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  professions  are  opening  up  before  you,  the 
fields  of  literature,  of  philanthropy,  and 
missionary  enterprise  as  well,  and  yet  this  one 
thing  is  denied  you.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
I  heard  a  missionary  from  the  Congo  say  that 
"it  was  quite  impossible  to  estimate  fully  the 
importance  of  work  done  by  a  missionary's 
wife  in  Africa — a  woman,"  he  added,  "who 
was  once  looked  down  upon  by  many 
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people  as  an  ( unnecessary  encumbrance.' " 
Yes,  that  is  just  it ;  women  as  missionaries 
are  having  a  chance,  and  proving  themselves 
invaluable.  All  they  ask  in  craving  the 
" franchise"  is  another  chance — an  equal 
political  footing  with  the  lowest  ruffian  in  the 
land. 

It  is  said,  in  our  enlightened  times,  that  the 
latter  has  a  say  in  the  affairs  of  his  country 
because  he  pays  rent ;  but  that  cannot  be  the 
real  cause,  for  thousands  of  ladies  pay  enormous 
rents  and  taxes  into  the  exchequers  of  the 
country,  in  the  welfare  of  which  they  have  no 
voice.  No  ! — that  is  not  the  reason — the  real 
reason  is  this  :  the  dustman,  the  swineherd, 
and  the  ruffian  are  men  ;  those  who  are  not 
allowed  a  vote  are  women.  Therein  lies  the 
difference.  And  when  you  have  secured  this 
inestimable  privilege,  this  one  equal  right  with 
men,  then  perhaps  the  happy  day  will  dawn 
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when  others  of  your  sex  will  see  that  their  sisters 
shall  have  justice  in  other  matters  also,  in 
"The  Servant  Question,"  "  Property  Question," 
"  Social  Purity  Question,"  "The  Education 
Question,"  etc.,  etc.,  and  that  women  shall  be 
allowed  to  arbitrate  upon  the  affairs  of  women, 
a  position  for  which  they  are  as  eminently 
fitted  as  they  are  for  sitting  upon  the 
"  School  Boards,"  "Boards  of  Guardians," 
and  "  Vestries  "  of  to-day. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A   DREAM   OF    THE    FUTURE. 

I  HAVE  a  dream,  a  waking  one.  It  might  be 
called  Utopian,  and  yet  it  need  not  be  so,  for  it 
is  merely  a  vision  of  what  is  perfectly  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility,  probability,  reason, 
and  realisation.  Nay,  more  than  this,  I  firmly 
believe  it  will  yet  come  true. 

Here  and  there  in  our  great  cities,  and  in 
every  town  of  any  importance,  I  see  enormous 
blocks  of  buildings,  one  of  which  I  will  now 
describe. 

Upon  this  gigantic  structure  no  money  has 
been  expended  on  useless  ornamentation  or 
unnecessary  masonry,  the  building  being  plain, 
massive,  and  substantial.  In  it  there  are 
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several  stories,  or  flats,  and  running  along  in 
front  of  each  row  of  windows  are  iron  balconies, 
which  serve  a  double  purpose — namely,  as  a 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  that  the 
residents  may  enjoy  the  air  without  exertion. 

The  whole  edifice  is  warmed  throughout 
with  hot  pipes,  the  heating  apparatus  being 
isolated  from  the  main  structure,  which  is  lit 
up  by  electric  light,  and  fitted  with  electric 
bells. 

When  you  approach  near  enough  to  the  build- 
ing to  read  the  gilt  letters  over  the  doorway, 
you  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  headquarters  of 
"The  Women's  Self- Aid  and  Self-Supporting 
Society."  As  you  enter  you  find  yourself 
in  a  lofty  and  spacious  entrance  hall,  beautifully 
decorated  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  the 
handiwork  of  some  of  the  inmates,  whilst  here 
and  there  are  lofty  palms  and  plants  to  refresh 
the  eye  and  spirit,  and  beautiful  vases  and 
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other  decorative  articles  placed  in  corners  and 
niches  to  please  artistic  natures. 

From  this  hall  rises  a  wide  and  noble  stair- 
case, whilst  also  branching  from  it  are  numerous 
large  and  lofty  rooms,  each  and  all  artistically 
decorated  by  women's  hands.  One  of  these 
rooms  is  the  dining-room,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  three  hundred.  Apart  from  the 
decorated  walls,  ceilings  and  cornices,  and  the 
polished  floor,  there  is  no  useless  or  needless 
furniture,  only  long  tables,  covered  with  cloths 
of  snowy  whiteness,  and  upon  which  stand  at 
intervals  pots  of  growing  plants  and  vases  filled 
with  grasses  and  flowers.  Along  each  side  of 
these  tables  are  comfortable  long  seats,  with 
backs,  whilst  at  intervals  there  are  side  tables, 
upon  which  the  waitresses  place  things  required, 
or  not  required,  for  the  dining-tables.  At  the 
end  of  the  room  is  a  small  organ  ;  and  that  is 
all  the  furnishing. 
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Close  to  this  room  is  the  drawing-room,  also 
of  large  dimensions.  It  is  comfortably  fur- 
nished, amongst  other  things  with  a  number 
of  couches  and  easy-chairs,  and  also  beautifully 
and  artistically  decorated  by  woman's  fancy 
and  handiwork. 

Another  room  opening  off  the  entrance  hall 
is  the  recreation-room,  also  of  large  dimensions. 
At  one  end  there  is  a  raised  platform,  curtained 
off  for  entertainments,  and  on  which  are  placed 
a  piano  and  music  stands,  as  if  for  a  small 
orchestra.  This  room  is  well  filled  with  com- 
fortably backed  and  cushioned  rows  of  seats. 

Another  room  is  the  reading-room  and 
library,  from  which,  if  you  wish,  you  can  take 
a  book  or  paper  to  read  in  the  drawing-room, 
should  you  prefer  it,  provided  you  return  it 
when  you  have  finished  with  it. 

Another  room  is  the  writing-room,  where 
perfect  silence  is  enjoined.  Still  further  on  we 
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find  a  room  in  which  typists  are  busily  working, 
whilst  there  is  both  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
communication  there  with  the  world  outside. 

Another  room  is  the  workroom,  in  which 
are  a  number  of  large  tables  for  cutting-out 
purposes,  whilst  upon  others  sewing-machines 
are  to  be  seen  in  abundance. 

If  we  explore  further  we  find  a  large  studio, 
wherein  painting,  sculpture,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  art  and  decorative  work  are  in  active 
progress,  whilst  still  further  we  come  across 
the  business  department  of  the  establish- 
ment, which  is  presided  over  by  several 
manageresses  and  female  clerks  ;  and  on  the 
walls  of  every  room  and  corridor  are  framed 
texts  of  Scripture  and  quotations  from  the 
poets  and  other  great  thinkers,  all  carefully 
chosen  with  the  main  end  in  view — namely,  to 
raise  the  soul  and  mind  upwards  and  onwards 
towards  "  the  higher  life." 
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This  describes  one  half  of  the  building, 
which  is  a  home  for  ladies,  who  each  pay  one 
pound  per  week  for  their  quarters.  This  in- 
cludes, besides  participation  in  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  various  rooms  and  departments 
already  named,  either  a  nice  single  bedroom 
for  each,  or  a  double  one  in  the  case  of  sisters 
or  friends. 

Here  these  women  are  exempt  from  rent  and 
taxes,  and  from  all  the  worries  and  cares  of 
housekeeping  and  servants.  What  they  pay  is 
small  compared  to  what  they  receive  and  to 
what  they  would  have  to  pay  had  they  to  find 
homes  Jfor  themselves  ;  whilst  an  income  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  week  is  an  enormous 
one  for  "The  Society,"  and,  properly  and 
economically  spent,  it  furnishes  material 
enough  for  all  requirements,  with  plenty  over 
and  above  to  spare. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  revenue  : 
for  many  of  these  women  have  been  trained  in 
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all  the  domestic  branches  of  a  woman's 
education,  and  are  therefore  ready  and 
equipped  to  accept  engagements  outside,  as 
"  Lady  Helps "  for  the  day,  or  for  so  many 
hours,  or  for  longer  engagements,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

If  any  distracted  mistress  needs  a  "  Lady 
Help  "  of  any  description,  she  has  only  to  go  to 
the  office  of  the  Society,  and  she  can  secure  what 
she  wishes,  under  certain  fair  and  reasonable 
conditions. 

She  will,  in  the  first  instance,  have  to  go  to  the 
"  Business  Department,"  and  state  her  require- 
ments and  all  particulars,  which  will  be  taken 
down,  and  to  which  she  will  have  to  adhere. 
The  Society  will  charge  a  moderate  and  in- 
clusive fee  to  this  employer,  and  a  small  com- 
mission upon  the  salary  of  the  "Help" — 
making  a  reduction  in  her  weekly  bill  should 
she  not  participate  in  all  the  meals  and 
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advantages  of  the  headquarters.  In  this 
"  Business  Department  "  orders  are  also  taken 
for  dressmaking,  millinery,  mantle-making, 
and  even  darning  and  mending.  If  any  over- 
worked and  over-tired  mother  just  writes  and 
sends  a  post-card  to  the  office,  a  messenger 
will  come  for  her  bundle  of  repairing  and  darn- 
ing, and  bring  it  expeditiously  back  again  at  a 
small  cost. 

Orders  are  also  taken  for  pictures,  sculpture, 
and  every  kind  of  artistic  and  decorative 
work,  also  for  plain  and  fancy  needlework, 
and  on  all  this  there  is  a  fixed  charge  to  the 
employer,  and  a  small  commission  to  the 
Society,  whilst  the  workers  themselves  reap  the 
principal  share  of  the  profits.  Every  trans- 
action is  fair  and  straightforward,  no  one 
trying  to  undermine  the  other's  interests  in 
any  way  in  order  to  enrich  her  own. 

Orders  are  also  received  for  typewriting, 
shorthand  writers,  and  copying  in  every  shape 
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and  form.  Here,  then,  is  an  agency  for  women 
and  for  women's  work — a  bond  fide  agency,  with 
the  profits  flowing  into  their  own  exchequers, 
an  agency  that  completely  does  away  with  all 
extortion  and  middlemen's  profits,  for  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  "  establishment "  is  sold 
from  there  without  any  go-betweens. 

And  here  is  a  place  where  mistresses  can 
depend  upon  getting  trustworthy  help,  just 
as  surely  as  we  can  depend  upon  getting  duly 
and  properly  qualified  nurses  from  the 
hospitals  and  from  "  Nursing  Homes "  to- 
day. 

It  is  a  "  home  "  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
where  those  who  are  left  desolate  in  the  world 
can  have  cheerful  and  inspiriting  society,  where 
they  are  sheltered  from  the  cares  and  worries 
and  dangers  of  life,  and  in  which  they  can 
make  a  competency  should  their  circumstances 
necessitate  their  doing  so. 

o 
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There  is  a  committee  of  ladies  who  provide 
entertainment  and  amusement  in  the  recreation- 
room  each  evening  for  those  who  wish  it,  and 
this  is  given  principally  by  ladies  outside  who 
are  both  talented  and  accomplished,  and  who 
act  gratuitously,  there  being  many  ladies  in  the 
world,  highly  gifted,  who  have  plenty  of  leisure 
upon  their  hands,  and  who  are  really  only  too 
glad  to  be  of  service  in  the  world,  once  the 
way  is  shown  and  opened  up  to  them. 

These  ladies  arrange  and  give  lectures  upon 
the  social,  moral  and  spiritual  improvement  of 
their  sex,  also  upon  botany,  music,  art,  nature, 
domestic  economy,  nursing,  hygiene,  cook- 
ing, etc.,  etc. — in  fact,  upon  everything  that  is 
useful  and  beautiful  in  human  life,  and  these 
lectures  are  interspersed  with  concerts,  both 
secular  and  sacred  ;  readings  from  the  poets 
and  entertainments  of  a  lighter  and  more  varied 
character  are  also  given.  Nothing  is  permitted 
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that  would  in  any  manner  detract  from  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  woman's  life,  and  each 
day  is  begun  and  ended  with  the  reading  of 
a  small  portion  of  Scripture,  which  is  briefly 
commented  upon,  in  order  to  draw  the 
instruction  intended  from  its  pages. 

There  is  no  waste  or  extravagance  permitted 
within  the  walls,  the  "  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment "  being  presided  over  by  women  who 
look  well  to  this.  They  buy  from  the  first 
market — the  farmers  themselves,  and  from  a 
great  "  fish  centre,"  whilst  every  scrap  of 
broken  bread  and  each  ounce  of  fat  are  utilised 
in  the  proper  manner.  Not  a  single  bone  is 
thrown  away,  every  one  having  the  nutriment 
extracted  from  it,  and  then  being  sold,  with  all 
other  inevitable  waste,  to  a  waste  contractor. 
The  food  is  plain  but  of  the  best  and  most 
nourishing  description,  the  people  having  at 
length  found  out  that  simplicity  in  diet,  if  that 
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diet  is  of  the  best  and  cooked  under  proper 
hygienic  conditions,  means  health,  or  at  least 
conduces  largely  towards  the  attainment  of 
it.  Certain  edibles  that  have  been  till  now 
lightly  esteemed  receive  due  appreciation, 
whilst  rich,  indigestible,  fancy,  and  expensive 
foods  that  require  much  valuable  time  spent  in 
their  preparation  are  tabooed.  Domestic 
economy,  in  its  relation  to  supplying  and  pre- 
paring the  proper  foods  for  the  building  up  of 
the  human  frame,  for  conserving  the  vital 
forces  of  the  body,  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense and  labour,  is  made — in  conjunction 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  chemical  properties 
of  foods — one  of  the  principal  studies.  For 
instance,  food  rich  in  nitrogen  is  preferred  to 
that  of  carbonaceous  properties,  although  a 
certain  amount  of  the  latter  is  required  for  the 
supply  of  heat  and  force.  Again,  the  value  of 
foods  rich  in  phosphates,  such  as  oats  and 
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fish,  is  understood,  whilst  in  the  preparation 
of  meats  the  mincing-machine  is  largely 
brought  into  requisition,  these  earnest  cultured 
women  having  also  found  out  (to  their  infinite 
gain)  what  the  great  surgeon,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  tried  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  his  time — that  next  to  indiscre- 
tions in  diet,  or,  to  be  plainer  still,  to  over- 
eating, "it  is  our  teeth  that  cause  us  so 
much  trouble,  and  that  bring  so  many  to  an 
untimely  grave." 

To  the  inmates  who  are  not  out  fulfilling 
engagements,  or  engaged  in  their  respective 
duties  in  the  establishment,  the  reading-room, 
library,  drawing-room,  and  recreation-room 
are  always  open,  while  each  lady  is  free  to  go 
out  when  and  where  she  likes,  also  to  receive 
her  friends. 

In  fact,  the  object  aimed  at  is  that  each  one 
should  feel  that  she  has  a  happy  and  comfort- 
able home,  instead  of  having  to  pine  away,  as 
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many  do  now,  in  loneliness  and  desolation  ;  a 
home  where  work,  spontaneous  and  hearty,  not 
of  the  grinding  and  monotonous  kind,  makes  the 
moments  fly,  and  life  sweet,  combined  as  it  is 
with  recreation,  independence,  and  everything 
else,  in  the  form  of  lectures,  etc.,  to  ennoble  and 
elevate — a  home  where,  when  one  is  sick,  she 
can  be  nursed  skilfully  and  tenderly,  in  peace, 
comfort,  and  privacy,  instead  of  in  the  lonely 
lodging,  or  the  frequently-dreaded  hospital, 
where  the  human  form  divine,  in  the  shape  of  a 
sensitive,  delicate,  modest  woman,  is  unmercifully 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  a  crowd  of  "medicals" 
young  men  of  all  characters,  to  whom  the  quiver- 
ing, shrinking  piece  of  woman's  flesh  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  "a  case." 

Forming  what  might  be  considered  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  large  building  is  another,  also 
of  large  dimensions,  and  joined  to  the  main  one 
by  a  covered  way. 
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Here,  too,  are  bedrooms  having  balconies 
running  along  the  rows  of  windows,  whilst 
downstairs  there  is  a  very  large  dining-hall 
and  comfortably  furnished  parlours,  in  which 
are  numbers  of  couches  and  easy-chairs  ;  there 
is  a  good  library  as  well,  the  recreation-room 
at  the  other  end  of  the  building  serving  for  all. 

These  are  the  quarters  of  the  girls  and  young 
women  who  are  being  prepared  for  domestic 
service,  and  who,  under  careful  supervision,  do 
the  work  of  the  establishment,  thus  serving  a 
double  purpose.  Their  parents  have  con- 
sidered it  quite  a  privilege  to  get  their  daughters 
into  such  a  place,  where  they  receive  the  best 
of  training,  good  food,  fair  play,  justice,  moral 
improvement  and  even  culture,  for,  having  the 
opportunity  of  reading  good  books,  hearing 
lectures  on  moral  improvement,  and  coming 
into  contact  with  those  of  their  own  sex  who 
take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  considerablv  benefited. 
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These  girls  are  apprenticed  to  the  business 
of  learning  house  duties  for  three  years  at  least, 
an  engagement  that  cannot  be  broken  except 
under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  They 
have  to  be  provided  with  clothes  sufficient  to 
last  one  year,  during  which  they  do  not  receive 
any  remuneration.  The  second  year  they 
receive  a  small  salary  and  a  uniform,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  a  certificate, 
when  deserved,  qualifying  them  for  a  situation. 

In  this  portion  of  the  building  are  the 
enormous  kitchens  and  sculleries  where  the 
cooking  for  the  whole  establishment  is  done, 
and  where  light,  nourishing,  properly-cooked 
meals  are  provided  for  any  of  the  public 
outside  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  The  young  girls  begin  their  training 
first  of  all  in  the  sculleries.  There  they  are 
taught  knife-cleaning,  boot-brushing,  washing 
of  dishes  and  saucepans,  scrubbing,  washing 
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and  preparing  vegetables,  peeling  potatoes, 
sink  cleansing,  and  many  other  little  details. 

Thence  they  are  passed  on  to  the  kitchens, 
where,  under  good  cooks,  they  receive  their 
training.  Here,  besides  cooking,  they  are 
again  taught  cleanliness  in  every  detail,  the 
enormous  ranges  being  polished  to  perfection, 
the  tins,  coppers,  and  metal  dish-covers  being 
kept  as  bright  as  hands  can  make  them.  All 
the  wood  is  scrubbed  to  snowy  whiteness, 
whilst  the  rows  and  rows  of  plates,  dishes,  etc., 
upon  the  enormous  dressers  are  glittering  with 
brightness. 

Not  far  distant  from  the  kitchen  is  the 
laundry,  in  which  not  only  is  the  work  of  the 
establishment  done,  but  work  taken  from  the 
general  public.  All  the  girls  have  to  serve  a 
certain  time  here  as  well,  beginning  at  the  very 
beginning,  and  going  right  through  the  whole 
performance.  They  are  not  kept  there  long 
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at  a  time,  but  have  to  take  a  month  of  it  now 
and  again. 

They  have  besides  to  serve  their  time  as 
waitresses,  table-maids,  and  housemaids  in 
rotation. 

One  sunny  portion  of  this  part  of  the  edifice 
is  used  as  a  nursery,  or  creche,  where  young 
children  and  babies  are  taken  in  and  nursed, 
sometimes  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  by  the 
day,  and  frequently  for  longer  periods,  as  their 
case  demands.  They  are  principally  the  chil- 
dren of  widows  who  have  to  go  out  to  work 
for  their  families,  or  poor  harassed  mothers, 
who  have  been  innocently  betrayed,  or  who 
may  have  made  unfortunate  marriages,  or  those 
who  may  have  delicate  or  helpless  husbands. 

These  children  are  washed  and  dressed  and 
fed  by  young  women  who  are  fond  of  children, 
and  who  intend  going  into  the  world  as 
nursemaids.  All  their  work  is  done  under 
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careful  supervision,  and  they  are  not  given 
their  diploma  or  certificate  until  they  have 
served  their  time  in  studying,  not  only  the 
nursing  of  children,  but  the  various  other 
branches  of  female  service  as  well ;  whilst  their 
evenings  have  been  taken  up  with  lectures, 
needlework,  reading,  and  social  intercourse, 
all  with  the  main  end  in  view. 

In  an  almost  isolated  corner  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  the  same  sunny  outlook  as  the 
nursery,  are  the  sick-rooms,  where  instruction 
in  nursing  the  sick  is  given,  whilst,  as  has  been 
stated  elsewhere,  the  patients  are  well  and 
tenderly  taken  care  of.  Outside  the  windows 
of  these  sick-rooms  are  wide  balconies,  over 
and  in  front  of  which  are  awnings,  so  that 
the  patients  may  have  the  fresh  air  without 
exposure. 

The  supplying  of  servants  to  the  general 
public  is  worked  upon  entirely  new  lines. 
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They  go  out  only  upon  certain  conditions,  as 
nurses  do  now — such  as,  for  instance,  that  they 
are  only  on  duty  a  certain  time,  and  that  they 
are  allowed  freedom  in  the  evenings,  after  the 
work  of  the  day  is  done.  Their  duties  are 
clearly  defined  to  them,  also  their  meal  times, 
and  a  comfortable  bedroom  and  sitting-room 
have  to  be  provided  for  them. 

The  servant  signs  a  paper  undertaking 
certain  duties,  and  promising  in  it  to  conform 
to  certain  rules  and  regulations  in  the  matter 
of  time,  etc.,  whilst  the  mistress,  as  well,  has 
to  sign  a  paper  promising  that  she  also  will 
conform  to  what  is  required  at  her  hands. 
Should  either  fail  to  comply  with  these  stipu- 
lations, the  matter  is  brought  before  a  committee 
of  women  at  the  head  office,  who  go  carefully 
into  the  matter.  If  the  servant  is  found  to  be 
in  fault,  she  has  to  pay  a  fine  into  the  funds  of 
the  Society  ;  if  the  mistress  has  been  the 
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delinquent,  then  she  will  have  more  difficulty  in 
getting  another  servant  sent  to  her,  which 
surely  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  force  in  her 
conduct  and  treatment  of  her  servants  after- 
wards. 

This,  then,  is  my  dream.  Gigantic  edifices 
all  over  the  country,  reared  by  women's  enter- 
prise, by  women's  money,  and  combining  in 
them  all  the  elements  required  for  the  advance- 
ment of  women  workers  and  women's  happiness, 
where  the  life  is,  first  of  all,  Christian,  then 
rilled  with  plenty  of  work,  and  a  feeling  of 
independence  and  freedom. 

It  is  only  women  who  can  raise  their  sex. 
It  is  only  women  who  can  save  women.  This 
is  the  solemn  and  firm  conviction  of  all  the 
great  minds  of  the  day  who  have  given  the 
subject  their  most  serious  consideration.  I 
think  it  is  George  Meredith  who  has  said 
something  to  the  effect  that  as  a  woman 
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was  required  for  giving  a  Saviour  to  the 
world,  so  will  women  be  required  to  help 
to  save  the  world.  As  it  was  in  conjunction 
with  the  God-Man,  in  giving  Him  birth,  so 
our  efforts  as  reformers  will  have  to  be  in 
conjunction  with  good  men,  but  the  beginning 
must  come  from  ourselves.  Hall  Caine  says  in 
his  book,  "The  Christian,"  that  "the  wrongs 
against  women  and  children  are  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day,"  and  longs  for  a  great 
woman  to  rise  and  save  England.  Yes,  great 
women  are  wanted — women  like  Josephine 
Butler,  who  has  done  so  much  for  her  sex — 
and  like  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  who  is  doing 
so  much  in  the  cause  of  temperance — and  like 
those  other  brave  and  determined  women  who 
fought  and  wrestled  until  they  got  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Act  passed. 

Come  out,  then,  from  amongst  the  daughters 
of  ease,  ye  women  whose  hearts  are  aching  for 
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humanity!  Gird  ye  for  the  battle  against 
wrong  and  wrong-doing !  Amongst  your 
poorer  sisters  there  is  the  cry  for  help — 
amongst  your  richer  ones  as  well ;  rest  not 
until  ye  can  claim  for  them  and  for  your- 
selves at  least  simple  justice  and  equality 
before  the  law  of  your  land. 


THE     END. 
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